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From the Keepsake of 1832. 
LINES ON THE DEATH UF A NEAR RELATION. 
Wruten on the Sea-Shore.— By Lord Mahon. 
Strretcn’p on the beach, I view with listless eyes 
A tempest gather and the tide arise; 
In vain some ruck their two-fold might would brave, 
And from its granite forehead dash the wave ; 
Each wave repulsed, but leaves a space for more, 
Whose higher surges shake the lessening shore. 
"Tis thus in vain the thoughts I would dispel 
Of her we lost so early, loved so well. 
Bearce is one pang of mem’ry laid to rest 
Before another wrings my bleeding breast. 
To thee, dear shade, our minds unbidden turn, 
Spell-bound within the precincts of thy urn; 
No heart, no form, like thine, in life we see, 
But fly from social scenes to dream of thee! 


LINES, 
By the Countess of Blessingtou.— From the same. 


April, 1830. 


Though grief may sometimes heave the weary breast, 
And grant a respite of a moment's rest; 

She but returns with renovated power, 

And piys each moment's absence with an hour 
What images does memory call to view, 

Deck'd in a smiling or a sombre hae ! 

Now gay as when life's current filled the heart, 
Ere yet we knew what grief it is to part. 

Now sad as when death struck the fatal blow, 
And bow’'d us to the very earth in woe ; 

The fondly loved—the lost—the wept—appear— 
Affection’s tones sound shrill upon the ear, 

And seem to ask—*‘ Can'st thou forget and smile, 
While in the grave we darkly sleep awhile?” 

Ab, no! though grief may heave the weary breast, 
And grant the respite of a moment's rest, 

She but returns with renovated power, 

And pays each moment's absence with an hour ! 


THE SAVOYARD. 
By the Honourable Henry Liddell.—From the same, 
A lone and friendless Savoyerd, far from my native home, 
With my mandolin and marinozet about the town I roam ; 
And though my voice may raise the song, my bozom heave the sigh, 
And though my lips may seem to smile, the tear-drop fills my eye. 





i think on Savoy’s sunny skies, on Savoy's sounding floods, 
Her lakes and icy mountains, on her vines and olive wonds; 
Where first I struck my mandolin, and sung with childish glee, 
Ah! wo betide that minstrel art, it brought but wo to me. 


As late I sat me down upon the stranger’s threshold stone, 

A gentle voice above me said “ rest, rest poor wearied one,” 

And a femate form appear’d, with an angel’s face divine, 

Who gave we alins, and strove to cheer my heart with bread and wine. 


And as I drank again she spoke, in my own Italian tongue, 
And soft and sweet upon mine ear her gentle accents rung ; 
By Mary and tbe saints be that lovely stranger blest, 

When Iam gone, where soon I go, to everlasting rest! 


For bitter blows the winter wind, and chilly falls the sleet, 
As i falter with my mandolin along the icy street, 

And my shivering little marmozet within my bosom’s fold, 
Will creep for warmth in vain, for ah! my very heart is cold! 


My heart is cold, byt fast and high my burning temples throb, 
Nor can my struggling bosom now repress the frequent sob; 
Through my thia and feeble hands the languid veins I trace, 
While hot and bright the hectic flush lights up my fever'd face 


And ever in my slumbers, a voice you cannot hear, 

My mother’s voice addresses me in whispers soft and clear; 
And a vision of the sunny hills, and vineyards of Savoy, 
Comes to bless the dreaming spirit of the lonely minstrel boy. 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 
By Joseph Jekyll.—From the same. 

Mr. J., having frequently witnessed with regret country gentlemen, 
in their country bou-es, reduced to the duliness of a domestic circle, 
and thereby led to ettempt suicide in the month of November, or, what 
is more melancholy, to invite the ancient and neighbouring families of 
the Tags, the Rags, and the Bobtails—having also observed the facility 
with which job-borses and the books of a circulating library are sap- 
plied from London to any distance—bas opened an office in Spring-gar- 
den for the purpose of furnishing country gentlemen in their country 
houses with company and guests on the most moderate terms 

An annual subscriber of thirty guineas will be entitled to receive four 
guests, changeable weekly, at the will of the country gentleman 


case of jobs, and to produce claret if a Scvich or lrish peer be present. 
Should any guest be disapproved of, the country gentleman is desired 
to write the word ** Bore” against his name in the catalogue, or chalk it 
on his back as he leaves the country house, and his place shall be imme- 
diately filled op by the return of the stage-coach. 
Soceety Office, Spring-garden, October 26, 1822. 
—~ 


POPE GREGORY AND THE PEAR-TREE., 


Hugo Bon Compagno was one of the gayest of the gay children of the 
south. He had archess end vivacity—a bright eye and a ready tongue 
He was the favourite of the neighbourhood, and was predestined by the 
monk who taught him Latin, to make # great figure in the world, Hu- 
go had iouel’e close friendship with a youth about bis own age,—the 
son of a gardener: in all respects his inferior, save in that plastic quality 
of temper that moulded itself to the will of others, and which by its do- 
cility made, very frequently, a far deeper impression on those who knew 
him, than the more apt and vivacious qualities of his patronizing conpa- 
nion. However, the two lads were firm friends, and in the day-dreams 
of bovhood, ere the warm impulses of our nature become chilled in the 
school of selfishness—ere, in our progress through the world, we imper- 
ceptibly imbibe so great a portion of its clay—the youths had but one 
hope, saw but one fortane for both. Wealth, if they gained any, was to 
be equally shared by hem—honours, if they came, must be participated 
by either. So dreamt they in the delicious time of youth, so lived they 
iu one of the liveliest spots of Italy.—at a village some few miles from 
Bologna. The world as yet lay before them, an undiscovered country ; 
they saw it, as the great navigator saw in his dreams, the distant yet un- 
known land; a haly of glory was about it—it was rich in fruits and flow- 
ers, and spicy forests and mines of gold, 


At length, the time arrived, when this romantic region was to be ex 
plored. Hugo was to go into the world.—At the period of which we 
write, the church was the surest road to honour: and Hugo, as we have 
before implied, had twat keen and subtle temperament, that untiring per- 
severance, and that aptitude for book-learning. which in those days 
wefe considered the indispensable requisites for one who, in osteuribly 
devoting himself to God, sought to grasp al temporal sway; and who. as 
he bowed with a seeming inward reverence to the Cross, leered with a 
miser's eye at Mammon and his heaps. Hugo was devoted to the 
eburch: he quitted bis native village, and grown beyond childish years, 
and having cast away “ all cbildish things,” he became a monk, and in 
jhis function pored over that awful volume, so blotted with crime, so 

stained with tears, so confused, so scrawled with error—that mystery of 
tapateries--the human heart. Thas he laboured, all his thoughts and 
feelings attuned to one purpose—worldly ambition. His home, bis re- 
latives, the companions of his youth, the scenes of his boyhood--all, all 
were forgotten—the monk had killed the man. 

‘Well, Hugo,” said Luigi, with a saddened air—* to-morrow you quit 
us: to-morrow you leave the village, and the sainis alone know, if we 
shal! ever meet again.” 

** Meet again, Luigi, and why not? —you will come and see me—I 
shall sometimes come here. We shall see one another often—very 
often.” 

** Yes—see one another! 
a dead friend!”’ 

“ The ghost of a friend! Can I ever forget Luigi—my earliest play- 
mate—the brother of my heart, though not of my blood !—Trust me, I 
shall everlove you.” 

“A monk love!—a monk has neither parents, nor friends!” 

“No: he loves with an equal affection, all mankind!’ 

“ Aye—and only with all, must Luigi toke bis share. Farewell, Hogo, 
and tne Virgin biess you: and Luigi turned away with ill-conceaied 
emotion, and endeavoured to proceed with his work. Hugo was like- 
wise sensibly affected by the sincere passion of bis friend. And let not 
the reader tou hastily condemn the scene as weak and puerile—hitherto 
Luigi. although he had known and conceded to the superiority of Hugo, 
yet felt proud of the excellence that bad cast its favour upon himself. — 
He now saw in it the cause of separation; he now felt that he was the 
humble Luigi, the gardener, destined to eat froin his daily toil—and that 
Hugo, bis earliest and choicest friend, was to be severed from him 
to pursue « path, it might be, of glory and renown. Luigi continued at 
his work.— 

“What are you going to plant there, Luigi?” asked Hugo. 

“ A pear-tree—and it is said to be of a rare kind.” 

“ Stay, let me help you,” rejoined Hugo; and approaching Laigi, he 
assisted him in planting the young shrub, for it was little more. Whilst 
thus employed, they uttered not a word—each drew a sombre picture of 
the futave, and for the time, Hugo fel: that he could give up all hopes of 
the power and sflendour, promed to bim in his dreams, and in those 
reveries more delicious, though often as equally vain, as the visions of 
the night—that he could forego all temporal pomp, all spiritual dominiod, 


But you will only be to me as the ghost of 


DRCBINDAN Ho, 2002. 





hearts of youth shall, in their friendsbip, be the hearts of our etd age. 
Aad though we shall meet, yes oftew meet, yet here | promise, that there 
is no time so distant, no state so high, that even though, parting bere as 
youths, we never meet bul as grey-headed men—that here embracing ja 
this humble garden, we next encountered in the balls of kings—T 
give my solemn word that you shall be to me the seme Luigi, I the same 


Luigt grasped the hand of the speaker—" Heaven prosper you, Hu 
—and forget not your friends—Remember, remember the peartree."’ 

Hugo quitted bis paternal home; years passed on, and whilet Laigt, 
a happy and contented man, tilled his ground and propped bis vines, and 
sow his ruddy offspring flourishing around him—whilet be enjoyed the 
great gift of ise, “ country life,” end lived in an atmosphere of 
serenity and sweetness, Hugo was toiling through the devious paths ef 
church-craft. a childless mon. He was a politician and » priest-—thea 
more than ever, tWin-flowers upon one stalk—he bad advanced im digni- 
ty, and had almost within bis grasp, that bright reality, the shadow of 
which had shone like a star upon his tide of life, and tempted bim to ford 
all depths, to dare all dangers, to hold all toll as nought. 

And Luigi lived on, and became an old man. His children's ebiidres 
frolicked under the shodow of the pear-tree, whieh shot up, and spread 
oul, as though some spirit were specially charged to tend it. 

“Hal” e Luigi, *‘'tis a rare crop; ' as two of bie grandehildres, 
perched in the boughs, plucked the fruit, and threw it into the lape of 
their little sisters, who piled it in two large baskete—" ‘tis & rare erop,” 
repeated Luigi,“ and if Hugo bear but half as much, there ore few 
among the brotherhood, He said, as this tree fourished, #0 rhalt he 
prosper: be was a true prophet; though ‘tis well he lefi sometbing be- 





hind to inform me of his increasing greatness—it seems | should never 
have known it from himself.” 

Hugo had, shortly after his departure, forgotten his friend, who, how- 
ever, contined t© tread the same humble, happy path, in which be had 
at first set out. He bad had nothing to disquiet bim, no losses, ne femb- 
ly afflictions; the dove, peace, bad always nestied in bis cot—and it was 
not until the old man was bending downwards to the grave, that misfor 
tune threatened his bearth-stone 

A maa +4 birth and immense wealth had built-a magnificent pa- 
lazzo in the ae mirhood of Luigi's cottage. This man was connect 
ed by marriage, With the (amily of Hugo. He was purse-proud and des 
potle, maki s gold a sword against the poor. One dey, it was bis 
atrogant Whim th® the eattage of the gardener interfered with the beauty 
of the prospect fram the palazzo. 11 was almost instantly conveyed to 

that he musi puother abode, as the land on which the howse 
war built, together with the gardens, belouging to his potent neighbour, 
were to be dev te other porposes. The intelligence fell with a bea- 
vy blow apon old men, To leave the cotiage—the roof under 
which himself, his fathers, were born—to quit bis gardens, bia trees, 
things which, next to hia own children, he loved with a yearning effec. 








rather than wound the honest heart beside him.—Four a moment the ge- 
nius of the place seemed to ask him— Why not abide here in the home | 
of thy father—why not rest with us, and get thy food from the earth— | 
| why pant for the commerce of the world, ‘as the bart panteth, after the | 
water-brooks?’” Ere the young tree stood supported by the earth, this 
| feeling bad subsided, as it had never risen, and Hugo stood again abont | 
| to say farewell to Luigi, who looked at him with a look of mingled sor- | 
| row and distrust. 
| « Luigi,” exclaimed Hugo, with sudden animation—“ let this tree be | 


| : a 
|as a covenant between us. Aes it stencs, it is oo unapt type of your | 





lfriend. The rich earth is about its roots, and the ‘dew will lie upon its 


An annual subscriber of fifteen guineas will be entitled to receive two | branches:’ with the blessings of the saints, it may put forth swelling buds 


guests. changeable once a fortnight. 


j and leaves, and rich and odorous fruit—and men may pack refreshing | 


It will appear from the catalogue, that Mr. J. has a choice and ele- | sweetness from its boughs, and rejvice beneath their shade. Bu it may | 


gaut assortment of six hundred and seventeen guests, ready to set off | grow uj 
‘it may he that it may pine and shrink, and never put forth one green | 
| leaf—er blight may eat its buds, and canker gnaw its heart, and so, cut 


at a moment's warning to any country gentleman at any country house; 
among whom will be foand three Scotch peers, seven ditto [rish, fifteen 
decayed baronets, eight yellow admirals, forty-seven major-generals on 
half-pay (who narrate the whole of the Peninsular war), twenty-seven 
fuzZing dowazers, one hundred and eighty seven old maids oa small 


», and so may it adorn the land that doth sustain it: and, Luigi | 


down, it may be cast upon the fire, and so may perish Thus stands | 
your friend: I shall be planted in the church, Laigi,—in tbat soil, rich | 


| with the flesh and blood of saints—beaven may rain its dews upon me, 


annuities, and several unbeneficed clergymen, who play alittle on the |andTI may put forth gloriogs frait—and, Luigi. (the voice of the speaker | 


fiddie. 


Deaf and dumb people, sportsmen, and gentlemen who describe | of my fate—for I may perish, unknown, un 
{1 know not how to account for it, my mind is possessed by a sudden su- 


tours to Paris and Fonthill at half-price. 


became slightly tremalous)—these bopes —— be a many wor 
onoured, and anregretle 


All the above pley at cards, and usally with snecess if partners. No | perstition—I feel, and itis an odd, perhaps an aochristimn fancy, that 


Objection to card# on Sunday evenings or rainy mornings 


© cousiry gcoileman to allow the guests four feeds a day, as in the | if it fede, Hugo will decay too. But, 





this tree will be the symbol of my — if it flourish, | oy pony 
ewever # may be, Luigi, the 





tion—the very thought of it appeared to him a kind of death, He re- 
fused to quit—he remonstrated--implored: it was of no avail—the eot 
tage intertered with the prospect 

One evening the old mau, half-bewildered, had retarned from a fruit- 
less journey to the palazzo. He sat down in his garden, and looked 
with swimming eyes upon his mirthful children (heedless pretty ones, 
whose very happiness givesa deeper melancholy to a house of sorrow); 
shocked and wounded by the tyranny of bis landlord, he glanced at 
Hugo's Pear-Tree—(for so he always calledit), The old man les 
from his seat—his resolution was taken—he would go to Rome—be 
would, asa last hope, strive to find some part of his buyish playmate 
Hugo, in the wrinkled, politic churchman. All things were soon or- 
dered for bis journey, and he quitted the cottage, bearing with hime 
sinull basket, filled with the Tnest pears plucked from Hugo's tree. 
Luigi arrived in Rome—and now, with o sinking heart, now with a con- 
fidence based on honest pride, he sought the presence of the Holy Fa 
ther. Appearing before the servants of bis Holiness, Luigi asked for an 
audience of Messer Hugo Bon Compagno? When reminded of this ua- 
becoming {nmiliarity, Laigi replied, that he knew not Pope Gregory 
XHIL., but wes a dear friend of Hugo's, and therefore demanded to see 
bis companion, not caring, he said, to trouble the Pope 

To this Luigi obstinately adhered, continually urging, with great ears- 
estness, that he should be admitted to the presence of his early comrade. 
There was simplicity in the old man’s manner that for once Won upon 
the minions of the great; and the strange demand of Luigi being teport 
ed to his Holiness, be was with great ceremony ushered before the sove- 
reign Pontiff—before the man who was courted by emperors, Bnttered 
by kings. AU retired, and the rustic and God's vicar upon earth were 
confronted 

How changed, since the friends bed last met '—Then they were, at 
least in fortunes, almost equal. Now, one was bent beneath the load of 
empire—worshipped as one only “a little lower than the angele’'—the 
triple crowa upon bis heed—St. Peter's keys within his band. What 
has the poor gardener to shew against all these T—a basket of rs! 


* Now, my son,” said Pope Gregory—" you sought Hugo Com 
pagno—you find him in Gregory the Thirteenth, What ask yoo at his 
hands?’ 

“ Justice, most holy father—justice and no favour.” 

“ Speak.’ 


* [made with another, in my time of youth, « mutaal compact of kind 
ness und protection—we vowed that which ever should prosper in bis 
fortune, should serve and assist the other.” 

“It wasa Christian promise. Well? 
cour’ 

“ Most grievously —oppression has come opon me in my old age.” 

“ And your friend forsakes you in your need? Have you witnesses to 
the compact of which yes speak?” 

“ Yea—this basket of pears" 

“ Pears!” cried the pontiff, and light darted from his eyes as he fixed 
them earnestly on Luigi— 

“ We planted the tree on which they grew— Let this tree be # cove- 
nant between us'—were the words of my companion. He an4 the tree 
have flourished: for forty years thet tree has never failed: for oe 
year it hath brought forth a crop of tuscious fruit—end | bave set bepes' 
that tree and woudered how it could be so boontifal to me, when he whe 


Stand you in need of sue- 


i belped to plant it, be who was bending beneath bis bonours and bis 


wealth, had forgotien to send me even «@ single pear.” 

“ Luigi—Laulgi,” exclaimed’ the pontiff, and with @ face cr @eooed 
with biasbes, he threw his arms about the rustic '— Their grey = o. 
on each other's Thus they continued for some moments, 
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pare Laigi, stooping (o the husket, presented a pear \o Gregory? bo reott 
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i i inte . game, aderwent avt 

ad 3 popes ~— | the slightest change: the demon of play had not yet entered deeply 
“~ ——<Gpa=s mo this fair cresture’s svul. lumedistely beLind her, stood a Prussian 
REFLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE IN GERMANY. officer; his countenance assumed an air of Gerceuess, and | thought ne 
From a London Journal. frederick-d’or swept away by the wey rake of the ve A quit- | 

rmoTURD sont 3 lo ted the scene with ,and wandered forth ts» contemplate the fair 

Pron pi Gee inest face of wature. It was a beautiful night; the full moon silvering the 





December 24. 





lady, whose sweet placidity of counte- 


next was a young German 
hance, as she watched the varying chances of the 


Modern civilization hes pared down the suriace of English Society to | glassy surfece of the Lahn, and bathing in a flood the woody heights of 


one undeviating straight | ne of monotonoas uniformity. Luis is, per- 
haps, as it should be; but while the tip of the philosopher curls with 4 
sinile of pity at the wild ravings and fanciful delusions of the enthusiast, 
the lover of the picturesque in characters and manners wf seek, 
beyon {the shores of vur own island, some appropriate field or the ia- 
dulgence and gratification of his favourite taste If he direct his ste: 

to Germany, his labours will be amply rewarded. 


the opposi | 
long-haired Gerwuns offer up, on the eve of battle, their bloody sacriti- 
ces to their warrior-god. At such an hour, here, onthe banks of the 
tranquil Lahn, which was fowim 
might the frst glimmeri 
| future Caesar, as with folded arms and upraised eye he sought to read 
There isa martial | the star of his destiny. Again, in latter times, ou such a aight as this, 


te bank. Os this very spot, twenty centuries ago, did the 


past me like a dream of happiness, 


of am n have burst upon the mind of the 


aspect on the brow of Germany which strikes sor on {he frontier, ‘The | bere, by the same soit light, has the young crusader told his taie of love, 


brazen trumpets maddening note—the iron chatter 
squadrou— the deep, lum 


sared tread of infantry, with their ap 


«+ the mastering | or recounted to his biae-eyed mistress the wonders of the Holy Land 
hering roll of the beavy guns—the slow, mea- —the martial glory of the Christian bost—who rode the victor of the 
5 irit stirring bands ;—these are the , lists at Atcalon—what arms Saladin wore, and the fierce onslaught o/ 


sounds which break onthe earof the traveller on the very threshold of | England's Ceeur de Lion; while she would eling to his arm, or piously 


the land. In the features of the country there is something chivalric. 
The stern mouldering battlements and gothic 5 
him of times which, for pictoral effect, appeal as 
i@ngination as the hervie ages of Greece. 
cities, a bAzhiness bien tl 
ter of her men, a martial ardour, a deep solidity of thought; in the cha- 


Jed with aristoeratic tranqaility; in the charac. | change. \ t 
such thoughts as these will flash across the mind when, at the soft hour 


vow a votive offering to ker favourite saint for her lover's safe retura 
jires constantly remind | Empires are moulderin 
powerfully to the | reverence, are now his mockery; new worlds have been discovered ; 
There is, in her towns and | the whole structure of society bas undergone, and is undergoing, a 


in the dust ; religions, that formerly won man’s 


Yet Nature is still the same.—But this is rhapsody: and vet 


racter of her women, a winning softaess, a romantic sensibility and en- | of evening, we wander iu solitary loneliness among scenes to which 


thusiaem, which excites our admiration and awakens our love. Such is 
Germany !—sach is the land where, undes the glittering veil thrown over 
it by the hand of modern civilization, 
beautiful traits of character wud manners hich, near twenty i 
ries ago, so powerfully captivated the imagination of the historian 
Tacitus. 

. { entered Cologne on a fine Sunday evening, in the summer of 1828 
There is an air of gloomy antiquity about this old city, with its long, 
narrow streets—heavy, quaint style of architecture—and fine old min- 
ster, which powerfully appeals to car historical recollections. rhe 
window of my chamber, at the Hotel da Rhin, looked on the river—the 
broad, bright, legendary Rhine. crossed the Bridge of Boats, and 
wandered towards the Caserne. The public gardens were fall of happy 
groups—some quietly enjoying the aromatic pleasures of the meerchaum 
~others moving in the mazy circles of the graceful waltz. The music 
was beautiful, and the martial figures and the uniforms of the soldiers, 
mtermingied with the quaint costumes of the women, produced a pic- 
taresque effect. On my returoto the hotel, f meta detachment of in- 
fantry. ‘The men sung asthey marched, in full, deep chorus, a popular 
national air. dn the soft stiliness of the evening, the effect was beautiful. 
The Hymo of Mars chaunted by the Greeks on moving to the attack, 
must have raised, in av extraordivary degree, the spirits of the men, and 
have nerved their soulsto deeds of daring 





An old geutleman, with whom I conversed at supper, told me that the 


French regime waa universally regretted throughout the Rhenish pro- 


vince. Napoleon's coutineatal system encouraged manufactares; the 


there still linger many of those | 
ceutu- | in concerts or balls. 
arrival, at the pavillion in the garden on the banks of the river. 
| glare of the numerous lustres, the glittering of stars and epaulettes on 
\the splendid umforms of the military, the beauty of the women and 
their recherche toilette, formed a very brilliant coup-d'ail, 


belong 


“ The stirring memory of a thousend years.” 
Our mornings were passed in courses on the mountains—the evenings 
A splendid ball was given, a few nights after my 


The 


The ball opened witha stately Polanaise. The column of- dancers 
first nade the tour of the ball-room, passed into the garden, which was 
illuminated, and, after meandering through its various alleys, returned 
to the saloon, 

The mazurka was danced by some Polish ladies and some Russian 
gentlemen of the grand-duebess ssuite. There isa martial character in 
this dance that pleases from its novelty. But the great attraction of the 
evening was the waltz, danced as itis no where danced but in Germany. 
There is, in the soft, swimming movement of the waltz, something that 
beautifully harmonizes with the tender expression of countenance, 
avd feminine softness of form, of the German women. National dau- 
ces, when transplanted to foreign climes, like exotics, degenerate. The 


bolero and fandango must be seen in the sunny land of their birth. | 


I was much pleased with this asseinbly ; it was marked by a fascinating 


| polish of exterior, and high-bred courtliness of manner, far superior to 


anything we see in similar reunions at the watering-places of our own 
island. 
I left Ems on the eve of the anniversary of the King of Prussia’s 


constant passage of bis armies circulated money; the war opened a free | birth-day, to witness a grand military spectacle in its honour, at the for- 


enreer to talent; bat poace has changed all this. English competition 


bas ruined their trade 


wounded by the arrogance and conceit of the Prussians; while the value | 


of property bas suffered an iinmense deterioration by the introduction of | in a hollow square in the quadrangle; the battlements above were 


tress of Ehrenbreitstein. The morning was beautiful, and as [ wound 


of the Rhine burst upon usin eil its beauty. The troop’ were formed 


by the weight ef his authority, aad committed the wildest excesses ut 
| Ger the influence of insanity; his former friends became his executic, 
| ers, and Le perished a memorable instance of the treachery of a mob 
| faction, and the incapacity of a mob leader. 
The circumstances under which the power of the Viceroy of 


a= 





, would have torn out his mustachios by the root, as be bebeld his last | Naples received sv severe a blow, arose from an effort of the 


Spanish Governor, to raise a tax on all the fruit and Vegetabl 
| brought to market, in order to create a revenue for the equipmen: 
of an armament to beat off a French squadron, then intent , 
on disembarking troops in the Kingdom of Naples. This imou 
was exceedingly odious to a pepulation who derived their princi; { 
food from the articles on which the new duty was levied, and a 
several! displays of discontent and even attempts at violence, the ny. 
sion of the people Lecame exasperated to a sufficient degree, to be taben 
advantage of by the first bold spirit, who would attempt their guidance 
We estract from a former oumberoi the Poreign Quarterly Review 
histury of the events of the period to which we have alluded. w! 
derive an additional interest aft the present time, from the admirable 
opera now performing at the Park Theatre, re cording some of the par 
ticulurs of the career of this singular character. The introcucti 
the dumb-girl is a fiction of the celebrated composer, Auber. 
Among the populace at this time was a young fisherman, who observed 
and shared deeply the general discontent. His anger and resentment 
had been roused by the rough treatment which his wife had experienced 
from the tax-collectors, who, detecting her in the act of concealing a 
small bag of flour in order to evade the payment of the duty, had put 
| her in prison. Her husband paid a fine in order to obtain ber release 
but swore vengeance upon the oppressors, and was not long in finding 
| the opportunity of fulfilling bis vow. ‘This man’s name was Tommma-o 
Aniello,* of Amalfi, commonly called Masanx1eixo, for whom fate had 
destined such rapid charge of condition as never mortal andery ent 
| within the same space of time. He was of middle stature and handsome 
| countenance, with lively dark eyes, short, curly hair, a frank and bold 
address, noted among his companions for smartness and activity, anc 
about twenty-four years of age. He wore a fisherman's biue jacket 
with white linen trowsers, a sailor's red woolen cap on bis head, and was 
barelegged and barefooted 
Matters had arrived at this pass, and preparations were making by the 
populace for the celebration of one of their great festivals, that of Our 
Lady of Carmel, which takes place in the middle of July. One of the 
amusements, in which the people took the most delight on that occasion 
was the mock siege of a wooden fortress of considerable elevation 
erected on the site of the ancient castle, which was defended by fisher- 
men, disguised as Turks, against the attacks of the Lazzaroni in thei; 
ryattire. The better to enable them to perform their part, both 
parties were accustomed to assemble on the tiree Sundays immediately 
previous to the festival, forming themselves into companies, carryinz 
small canes, marching about, preceded by a standard. and making a dis 
play of their newly acquired discipline. Our Journal now commences 
July 7th.—This being the second Sunday before the festival, there 
was an unusually early assemblage of boys and young people, who were 
to be actors in it, headed by Masaniello, who had been ehosen the 
| leader of the besieging party; being market-days there was also a large 
concourse of peasants and gardeners from the surrounding country, 
and the supply of fruit and vegetables was so abundant that purchasers 
could not be found for it. The tax collectors insisting upon receiving 
the duty for all, whether sold or not, a dispute arose whether it was to 
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The nationa! vanity of the people is hourly | round the steep ascent which led to the fortress, the magnificent valley | e paid by the countrymen or the retail dealers; the dispute was refer 


redto Nauclerio, the eletto del polo, who decided that it must fal! upon 
the person who brought the fruit to market. One of the persons ag 


a depreciated currency —the sheide munze—a species of copper money, | crowded with all the beauty and fashion of Coblentz and its neighbour. | grieved by this decision happened to be # peasant from Pozzuoli, and a 


silvered over. Strange, that even in the land where the French sojourn- 
ed as conquerors, they should have left behind them a feeling of regret! 
Bot 0 it is in every country almost, wherein the eagles of Napoleon ho- 
vered, though bat in desolating triumph. 

li Ger avivall classes trivel, Go athe sovereign prince dows to the 
toranest mechanic This locoiootive existence narrows, in a wonderful 
the circle of nations) prejudice. For enlightened and impar 
tint opinions onthe manners and superstition of foreign countries, com- 
The approach of the curzeit—as they emphati- 
mueh the same effect as the 
At this pe- 


dagree 


mendmeto the German 
—produces 


rally etyle the bathing season 
12th of Angust with us: every body flocks to the country. 


riod, all that is distinguished for rank and fashion in the land may be | 
when the | 
traveller, ata glance, may contemplate all thetights and shadows of | First passed the cavalry: 
German life :—the sovere i cn prince, and his Morganic consort; the me- 


fonnd assembled at some of their numerous watering-places ; 


diatized prince and bis mistress: the foreign diplomat, and the native 


statesman, tired of conf-rences and protovtols; the rich Jew banker, 


from Frankfort or Leipzic; crowds of foreigners fram every clime 


bosts of coants aad saddiers and students, 
ehan'es, black-legs and danes de moyenne vertu—all congregated in some 


barons merchants and me 


beautiful romautic spot, ardent in the pursuit of health, or its antithesis their pennons floating in the breeze—the wild notes of their trumpets 
The class of artistes who form the base of this Corin- 
tian pillar, oataumbor the votaries of pleasure, in the same ratio as the | nessed was magnificent, and will long linger on the memory 


—dissipation. 


camp-followWers of an Indian army exceed the combatants. Actors from 
Bertin and Vienna; prima-donuas from Venice and Milan; opera 
dancers, coturiercs, gaming-house keepers, and cooks from Paris; watch 
makers from Geneva; pipe-makers from Frankfort; Tyrolean glove- 
makers; fiddlers and jugglers;—in short, every art that can administer 
to lusury and dissipation are found assembled, actively employed in 
reaping, from the exercise of their avocations, a rich and plentiful bar 
vest. ‘This singular melange, and the activity and bustle they occasion, 
would alone present a wide field for observation and amusement; but 
add to all this, romantic scenery, fetes-champetres, balls, concerts, en- 


chanting society, beautifal women, piquant adventures— and in sucha | mids—bad retreated from before ‘I 


place may the ennuyé sately write in his note-book - Inreni portum 
at least so TE thought; for, leaving behind me the fartamed romantic 
banks of the Rhine, L did not halt antil T found wyself ia comfortablk 
quarters at the Hotel de Russie, st Ems, inthe Duchy of Nassau—one 
of the most fashionable watering-plices in Germany 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the approach to Ems from the 
Coblentz road A« the traveller descends the vatley of the Lahn, this 
romantic little place bursts suddenly upon bin. The tranquil seclusion 
of the spot forcibly impresses on the mind its appropriateness as a foun 
tainof health. 

Ems, on my airival. was crowded with visitants. lathe first rank stoo« 
the Grand-Duchess Maria-Helena—now the magnet of attraction at 


—the hereditary Prince of Orange—the Polish Prince K——y, well 
known in the fashionable ceecles of London—and along list of otver 
distingués. The grand-duchess entered freely into all the ainusements 
of the piace. Tiled hautenr was laid aside. I repeated!y saw her ofan 
evening in the bazaar, simply dressed and almost unattended, conversing 
in the most affable manver with the ladies of ber circle 
appearance of this princess is extremely interesting. Delicately fair 
with soft blue eves, and a profusion of aubarn hair the expression of 
her countenance was 
and her graceful manners, were the theme of universal admiretion. 
was inavery delicate stale al health, and was usually carried up and 
down stairs on a cushion, by twoof her attendants—her slender, sylph 
like form, and transparent complexion, forming a beautiful contrast 
withthe bare necks long beards. and wild savage appearance ot her 
Russian porters Her husband, the Grand-Duke Michael, commanded 
at that time the Russian army of reserve in the Turkish campaign 

Between two and three hundred guests sat down daily to dinner at 
the Curhaus, formerly a hunting palace of the Grand Duke of Nassau's, 
but now let out by his highness as an hotel for the accommodation of the 
bathers 
confusion of which prevailed, may be readily imagined 
The rich prodyctions of the Rhine and Moselle—the rosy usmanausen 
the amber rhudesheimer the delieious schatzberg—were eagerly called 
for in every tone and variety of accent 

In the evening I followed the stream of fashion to the universal point 
of attraction—the Spiel-haus. A glittering crowd of both sexes was 
seated round the rouge-et-noir What a singular contrast the 
marhle visages of the bankers and crupiers—visages which appear to 
have been long ago the grave of eipression—form with the look of fe- 
Verish nod intease ansiety inarked on the countenance of the players! 
i was particularly struck with three Geures: cne. a Polich countess of 


amiable character 
She 


sweetness itself; her mild, 


fomgues 


table 


He had seen him fall. 


; SOW BY) ty as they did their ancestors in the days of Tacitus. 
Cheltenham—and ber suite, composed of several Russinns of distinction | gi : 


The personal | 


; ) | clime of Italy. in the vain pursuit of health. 
Che bustle and confusion of such a scene, and the Babel-like 


hood. 
bright eye danced with delight, in contemplating the assembled chivalry 
of Prussia. Divine service, according to the rites of the Lutheran 
church, was celebrated, followed by a sermon, preached by a pale, as- 
cetic-looking clergyman, whose solemn figure, sable babiliments, and 
black Geneva cap, recalled to the memory the martyrs of the olden 
time. Ou the conclusion of the sermon, the troops sang, in full, deep 
chorus, a solemn hymna. The effect was beautiful, and went imme 

diately to the heart. Ere the last notes had died away—amid the deaf 
ening roarof the opening cannons, and the martial flourish of drums 
and trumpets—the black-eagled Gag of Prussia rose majesticalle on its 
pole, giving itsample foldsto the morning breeze in lordly pride. The 
troops now broke into column, and marched back to their quarters. 
the appearance of both men and berse was 
magnificent—the men looking fierce, and ready for the méléey Next 
came the infantry, with music in the measured tread of their platoons. 
The beavy roll of the guns, and the glitter of the arms of the teaops as 
they wound round the descent, was extremely fine. Ere the rearmost 
platoon had quitted the quadrangle, we proceeded from the height on 
which we stood, the Lancers crossing the Bridge of Boats on the Rhine. 


sounding sweetly over the surface of the water. 


neath me:— 
A blending of all beauties: streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage. crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, vine 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells, 
From grey but leafy walls, where Ruio greenly dwells 
My guide pointed across the Rhine to the tomb of General Marceau 
The incidents of this poor guide’s career were 
as romantic as the scenery we were admiring. The French revolution 
dragged him from his peaceful home He had fought beneath the Pyra- 
‘orres Vedras—had mingled in the 


the burning palaces of Moscow----and, finally, had beheld the setting of 
the sun of Napoleon on the field of Waterloo. The benambing influence 
which this event shed over the military world, extended itself to the nar- 
row orbit in which he moved; he was disbended, and now earned a 
iniserable suosistence asa guide tothe Rhine. This old veteran appear- 
ed to live on the memory of the past; and he spoke of his former chief 
in terms of melancholy enthusiasm. 

The table dhote, at the Hétel de Treves, was crowded. The upper 
part of the table was oecupied by the officers of the garrison; the truces 
et cerulet oculi, rutila coma, et magna corpora, distinguished them as strong- 
Near me sat two 
mnded French officers of the old imperial army: their brows wore 
an air of gloomy disappointment; they inveighed bitterly against the 
Prussians, and said that, in the event of a war, in fifteen davs ¢! e Rhine 
would again become the bonndary of France. As T looked through the 
windows, the formidable works of Ehrenbreitstein appeared to frown a 
fierce defiance to this Gallic vaunt. The Prussians are entrenched up 
to their necks in the land; and it is not one, nor even two. successful 
campaigns that would drive them beyond the Rhine. The Prussian ar- 
my is, in ev ery respect, the most effective in Europe, and will, in the 
event of an appeal to arms, cut out hard work for the French 

There were two young English officers of cavalry at table, on their 
way to the camp of instruction at Sane Louis ; they were fine specimens 
of our military school, and T looked on them with feelings of pride 
At the bottom of the table were seated an English lady and gentleman. 
who forcibly arrested my attention, The lady was beautiful, and has 
often since haunted my dreams; she had soft hazc! eyes, a profusion of 
raveo locks, and a classical paleness of complexion that we rarely meet 
with but in the sunny climes of the south. Her companion appeared to 
be in the last stage of a consumption, and was on his way to the genial 
The hand of death was al- 
ready on his pallid brow; and, long ere he reaehed the frontiers of that 
sunny land, the beautiful creature by his side. who was turning her eyes 
on lum with a look of thrilling anxiety and tender solicitude, was a 
widow, in the desolate loneliness of a foreign land 


—_—_ 
MASANIELLO, THE FISHERMAN OF NAPLES. 


[There are few events in Modern History so remarkable, as the his 
tory of Masaniello, the fisherman of Naples: born and reared in the 
humblest sphere of life. he was by a rapid turn of Fortune's wheel ele- 
vated almost toa sovereign dignity. from which, by as — a transi- 


tion, he was hurled to an ignominious death. The very idol of a popu- 


It was a martial scene, and many a fair bosom heaved, anc: 


The scene I had wit- 
I tarried 
j for sometime on the spot, to contemplate the magnificent prospect be- 


iorrid butchery of the Borodino---had lighted his pipe of the embers of | 


brother-in-law of Masaniello. Indignant at the decision, he took the 
basket of figs, which had given occasion (o the dispute, and throw ing it 
down, scattered its conteuts sbout, at the same lime exclaiming, “ This 
helongs to me, I give it to you, my ‘riends:—our tyrants shal! have 
none of this at least.” “Let them have some of it !” said Masaniello 
who stood by his side, and snatching up a bunch of figs, struck Naucle 
rio over the face with it. His example was instantly followed by bis 
numerous companions. Musanielly then addressing them in bold and 
ready eloquence such as the occasion demanded, conjured them to 
stand by him, promising. in the most decided terms, redress for the 
grievences of which they had to complain. They then commenced 
acts of violence, broke down and destroyed the booths of the tax-col 
lectors, burst into the houses of such as were conceived to have enrich. 
ed themselves by forming the imposts, aud spread alarm through the 
whole city. Their numbers had by this time increased to many thou 
sands, armed with weapons which they bad taken from gunsmiths’ shops 
and wherever they could find them. They compelled the Prince of 
Bisignano, # Neapolitan nobleman to go with them and act as their 
chief: bat being shocked at theirexcesses and alarmed for the conse 
quences, he contrived to make bis escape. Contrary, however, to the 
custom of ordinary rioters, the insurgents took no spoils fer their own 
use. Mutinies anaes often commence with scruples on the part ot 
the actors te profit by pillage. but it is seldom that these vehement pa 
triots do not finally give way totemptation. They next proceeded to 
the viceroy's palace, forced their way into his presence, despite of his 
guards, and peremptorily demanded the abolition not only of the new 
gabelle on fraits, but of all other imposts whatsoever, demands which, 
under the immediate influence of terror, the viceroy assentedto. They 
then destroyed the most valuable effects in the palace; the viceroy him 
self endeavoring to escape from the insurgents by throwing himself int: 
a coach, was discovered, abused, and grossly insulted ; and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that he succeeded, by throwing money among them, 
in effecting his retreat into the Castello Nuovo. The populace then, 
| by unanimous consent, placed themselves under the command of Masa- 
| niello, who was installed “Captein-General of the most faithful people 
of Naples,” and such coadjuators and counsellors were added (chiefly ot 
low rank and infamous character) asappeared to him best qualified to 
| assist him. He used little council however, and while he sat by a cha- 
fingdish of fire, by which be spent the night, at the Tower of the Car 
melites, which he had made his bead-quarters, his advisers could only 
draw from him these words: “I feela weight like boiling lead in my 
head but the Virgio and Saints appearto me every night, ‘and promi-e 
me their protection. I have assured the peuple that [I will give them 
freedom, and they shall be free. By his directionsthe prisons were 
broke open, and the captives set at liberty ; the few inhabitants whe re- 
sisted were put to death ; and one house, where there chanced to be a 
quantity of gunpowder, was blown up, an accident which cost eighty 
seven persons their lives 
July Sth—The people having once tasted the pleasures of Jicense pre 
pared with ten fold force to repeat their riot. In the meantime the 
Duke of Acros was taken absolutely unprovided. He had indeed about 
three thousand soldiers, most of them Germans and Spaniards. But 
though be garrisoned the three castles Nuovo dell’ Uovo, and Saint 
Elino, the citadels of Naples, cutting them off by hasty fortifications 
and entrenchments from the city, the uumber of troops was scarcely 
sufficient to protect these important strong holds, and such out-posts as 
were essentially necessary to their defence. A German regiment of five 
hundred men was defeated and disarmed in an attempt to enter the city 
The provincial militia were even more easily repulsed, and many join 
ed the insurgents. Thus it became almost evident that the city, and ul 
timately the kingdom of Naples, were lost to Spain, in case the nobility 
and gentry of the city should unite with the populace against the govern 
ment. There were no doubt deadly fends of old standing betwixt the 
two orders, and Acros, though secret!y as hostile to the nobles as to the 
people, resolved to make use of the former in negotiating a truce with 
the latter, in order to effect a general pacification, and prevent the 
ominous conjunction of their forces. He employed in this perilous 
negotiation a Neapoliton nobleman, ihe Duke of Matalone, whom he 
held at that time a prisoner in the castle Nuovo, and who was easily pre 
vailed on, by flattery and promises, to forget for the moment his own in 
juries, and undertake the part of mediator between the Spanish vieeroy 


| 





* The author of Le Duc de Guise a Naples mentions, that in an insurrection 
which broke out at Naples exactly a centu y before this, (in 1547) on account of 
the Spanish government wishing to introduce the Inquisition into that kmgdom, 
another Masaniello, a fisherman, had headed the insurgent fishermen and !szz- 
roni. On this point we find the following remark in a curious volume published 
recently, Melanges d’wne petite bihliotheque, par Charles Nodier, p. 361. “Wher 

| the revolution of 1647 broke out at Naples, a unanimous tradition attested ths! 


considerable sersonal attiactions; she was playing high, and as the glit- | lace whose canse he had espoused, and whose champion he had become, | i2eTY had been on the point of being conquered a century before by another 


tering pile of napoleons before her rapidly disappeared, her lip quiver- 
ed, and a look of angry passion shed its desolation upon her beauty 


this poor fisherman during ten d ays triamphed in the possession of un- 
limited power, until, as might have been expected, he became oppressed 


| Tommaso Aniello of Amalfi, and that this man had died predicting to bis country 
yaa <> they would be delivered at the end of another century by ene of hx 
descendants,” 
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od the insergents. Successful 
-asedaheir demands. They reyuired not ouly tbe abolition of «li the 
moosts, but the restoration of all privileges geanted by Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and his successer, Charles V., to the citizens of Naples; 6 
vorticular, with a view ef becoming acquaiuted with the full extent ot 
tocse ummunities, they demanded the prudectien of a charter, written, 
.« they suid, ia letters of gefd, and grauted by Charies V. tothe city 0: 
Naples. Whatever were the viceroy’s maatives, whether ke had no 
» deed, or did wot cheose to deliver it, be acted equally feelishy and 
minally in endeavuwring to palm on the pepulace sume ether doca- 
meat place of that which they required. As for his uufertunate en- 

.y, the Duke of Matalene, they seized oa bis person, loaded him with 
iacuits, and dragged bisa to prison. In the m-antime they followed their 
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varse of burning and destroying the houses of all whom they regarded | 


as eaemies of the peeple, and iuspired sach general terror, that bo- 
fies of a buudred men fled at the approach of one ef Masanicilo’s 
arzaroni, although they were merely ragged lads, aimed with long poles 


headed with iron hovks usually employed for steering their boats, bat | 


pow wielded for the purpose of pulling the gentlemen (as they said) 
from their horses. j 
iato companies, marching through the streets with wuskets on their 
shoulders, swords by the r sides, aad poigaarcds in their bosoms. Others 
troaght their children in their arms, and made them cast burning brands 
imto the houses of the Duke of Matalone and other nobles, whom they 
now considered their enemies as much as the Spaniards. —° These 
lambs,” they cried, “ shall take vengeance for the less of the bread 
tuey have been deprived of by traitors.” j 
July 9th.—The insurrection was equally progressive and increasing. 
Tue insurgents, after overcoming the effurts of a company of soldiers, 
placed for the protection of that important post, possessed themselses 
of the steeple and church of St. Lorenzo, which commanded the city. 
Masaniello and his successors in his stormy exaltation as chief of the 
people, made use ef the great bell of that church as a tocsin or alarm 
hell, and the Duke of Acros was wont tu say, Jong alter, that he never 
heard it toll without thinking of the judgment peal. Cardina! Filoma 


Matuloae, to negotiate with Masaniello and the people. 
and sagacious churchman, popular with the citizens, tcum having occa 
sionaily taken their side against the Spanish government, to which he 
was not supposed to be partial, though willag to contribute the weight 
wis character and influence to elfect a pacification ia this dreadful 
nergency. After much cavilling, he convinced the people and their 
leader that he had sufficieat powers from the viceroy toassent to all their 


jemands, and thatthe papers which he exhibited, and to which the viee- | 


iy expressed himself willing to conform, were the authentic charters 
of Ferdinand and Charles V. 
July 10th.—Masaniello had appointed a general rendezvous to the 
eopde to be held in the Piazza del Popola, to hear the terms proposed 
by the cardinal. But events took place which gave a different turn to 
aifairs. Various parties of Landitti, long the dishonour and plague of 
Naples, seeking naturally to find their own advantage amid rapine and | 
slaughter, now made their appearance. They were welcomedas friends 
« the people, and one of them, named Perrone, a particular confident 
of Masaniello, was entrusted with the care of the prisoners who had 
been arrested, ‘The Duke ot Matalone being under this person's charge, 
i whom he had formerly some knowledge.) found little difficulty in , 
engaging him, and another chief of banditti, named Pepé Palombe, by | 
promise of twelve thousand ducats, in an, attempt to end the insur- 
rection by assassinating Masaniello. At the same time the imprisooed 
duke was allowed to escape from custody. An immense throng of citi- 
zens crowded the square where the assembly was held, when five 
hundred banditti assembled among them, armed and 
well mounted. Their appearance in such numbers excited saspi 
cion, and Masaniello required them to- dismount and divide them 
selves; instead of this order being obeyed, seven arquebuses were fired 
at the Capo del Popolo, so near that they burned his shirt, though not 
a bali touched him! The populace instantly discharged a volley ot 
musquetry on the troop of banditti, and killed thirty of them; the rest 
fled into a neighboring church, which notwithstanding the respect usual 
ly paid in Catholic countries to such an asylum, proved no place of 
The gates were unhinged, the vaults resounded tothe fire o 
try, while the people slew the wretches at the very altar, flooding | 
the church pavement with gore. Such of the banditti as were examined | 
ind executed confessed the existence of the plot to assassinate Masaniello, | 
ifter which they hoped to disperse the insurgents, by assaulting them at 
while astonished at the loss of their captain. Other reports 
ere added,—namety, that mines were formed below the Piazza del Po 
polo, where the insurgents were to meet,—though, in truth, the conspira- | 
tors had neither time nor means for such a gunpowderplot. All agreed. | 
however, in naming the Duke of Matalone, and his brother Don Joseph 
Carafa, as the instigators of the conspiracy, who were immediately 
sought after with the most vigorous alacrity. 


1ined 


completely 


eluge. 


unawares, 





Masanivilo, meantime, 
in the great square. surrounded by the heads of the slain ban- | 
ifti, planted upon pikes, exaggerating the dangers which he had en- 
nuotered, and calling fur vengeance on the aristocracy The Duke of | 
Matalone had the good fortune to make his eseape, but his brother Don 
Joseph Caraffa, fell into the hands of the people, who were dragging him 
efore Masaniello, when a butcher called Michael de Santis, struck off 
his head witha cleaver. His miserable remains were brought to the in 
surgent chief, who struck and spurned the senseless body, which 
fterwards gibbetted in the market-place Masaniello’s rage against | 
e banditti was so great that he ordered that no person, even ladies of | 
ondition, or priests of the highest orders, should dare to weal long gar 
nents in the Naples. Even cardinals and preletes were | 
hliged to go yw such succinct dress, as to warrant that they were not] 
Y carrying arms under their robes. The nobles aud 
sristocrats were compelled to surrender their armsto the popularofficers 








was | 


streets of 


andittiin discuise 


and with admirable consistency, an excise on all eatables brought to 
varket wasimposed, for the maintenance of that revolutionary govern- 
nent which had its origin in the abolition of the gabetles 
The scene is well described, and without exaggeration, by the author 
the “ Le Due de Guise 4° 
Horrid outcries rent the air; bleeding carcases were tied W horses 
ils, and, attended by fishermen and 
chilbren, covered with blood, ran behind, followed by women 
and lazzaroni, carrying royal banners, and firing muskets into the win- 
dows. In the market-place was a wooden scaffold hastily constructed 
and inclosed by a circular range of pikes, on which the insurgents fixed 
the heads of their victims, while their mangled bodies laid below, boane 
with ropes tothe palisade. Masaniello ascends the scaffold still dressed 
sailor, with sword in hand, his eyes, staring, and foaming at the | 
month ; ‘ Bring the head of the traitor!" he exclaims, and then insults the | 
emains of Joseph Caraffa; he speaks to him in mockery, he touches 
his hair and ghastly lips, while the multitude raise the most ferocious | 
eclamations. In all quarters victims are sought after; even the old | 
and helpless are not spared, and their bodiesare dragged about; the 
iares are covered with carnage, the streets resound with cries of 
affrigt t. the palaces are in flames. The churches, however, are open: 
altars are invested with the ornaments of the festivals for the dead 
id before the Most High, priests and prelates call for peace, bewai 
victim, and pray for the gniltv. In passing by the churches, the 
whan. who has just committed murder, or the incendiary, who sti 





iples ; 





sailors, were dragged through the 


streets 


andishes his flaming torch, uncovers his head kneels fora moment 
anid each returns to his work of destruction.” 
Fuly jilth.—In the 


meantime, the accommodation proposed hy the 








er through the mediation of the Cardinal Filomarino, though some 
what checked by Perrone’s conspiracy, was still proceeding The 
truth is, that whether the conspiracy succeeded or fatled, the Spaniards | 
vere the party sure to benefit bv it Had Perrone effected his ol ject 


muld have beenrid of Masaniell and although he had friled, t! 
eath of Don Josenh Caraffa. with ot! 


possibility of a rheonciliation 





ler consec removec 


hetween the n 





ad the viceroy was so justly apprehensive the tw 
ewe have already mentioned. Geusino ar had hes 
emploved in potit al business, Masrniello had aset of article 

in. in which the eg lles was alolished, all former privileges re 

and confirmed, an actors in the late tomults, inc!nding hia 





’ 


hie counsellors by name, assored of pard These article 

read pubiicly in the church of onr Lady of the Carmetites, after 

4 e Cardinal Filomarino pass 1 in pre cession to the Castelk 
? followed by the whole tide of the population, amid ud ace 

On this occas n Masanie » at the cardinal’s surcestior ‘ 


id unopposed, the multitude now | —- his marmer'shabit, 


The very women tovk arias and formed themselves | 


no, Archbishop vf Naples, was now employed, instead of the Duke ol | 
He wasa subtle | 


| but gave ordersthat his barge should convey th 


| his authority 
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: wiui than im 

robesef Tyrian purple, tora id suit of cloth of silver, and 
mounted on a Gne charger, proceeded to pay lis respects to the viceroy, 
who received him with the utmost respect, and had an opportunity to see 


over the popa'ace. Vast numbers of the msurgents had crowded in 
after the processiun, and filled the castle yard, Alarmed at the length 
of Masauielle’s stay, they began to show symptoms of uveasiness. The 
Capo del Pepole was then with the cardinal and viceroy in the cabinet of 
| the lalter, wneu stepping tu the window he silenced them by a word ot 
| his mouth aud a signal of his hand. At another signal, all the bells ot 
| the city were tolled; at athird, the deafening peal was silenced. He 
waved his hand, and the people shouted ; he placed his finger on bis tips, 
and the roarivg multitude became hushed asdesth. Finally, be com-! 
manded them to disperse to their homes, and the court yard, as if hy 
| magic, was evacuated in an instant. The viceroy and his courtiers 
| looked at each other with astonishment. It was no wonder that the 
viceroy felt it ueeessary to recognize the authority of captain general of 
the people in a demagugue possessing such complete Pome e over his 
constituents. The luke of Acros went so fr as to puta golden chain 
| round his neck, and to salute him by the title of Duke of St. George. 
| So closed the fifth day, the events of which augured a resturation of 
| public tranquillity. 
Jaly 12th —The events of this day proved, however, that peace was 
| yet far distant. Masaniello, agitated perhaps by apprehensions of the 
banditti, nv longer received petitions and applications in the open mar- 
ket- place, but at a window of his own cottage, which was close by it, 
where he stood in his fisherman's dress, with a loaded blanderbuss in bis 
hand, which put the suitors in some terror for the reply which they might 
| 
' 





possibly receive. His house was surrounded by nuwerous guards, and 
on this occasion he exhibited himself— 

' as aman busied about decrees, 

Condemning some to death and some to exile; 

Ransoming one, or pitying; threatening the other.” 

The petitions which were presented to him, he himself being unable to 

read or write, were pees wed psy answered by masked secretaries, who 
wrote the necessary reply, which the Capo del Popolo attested by a mark. 











His sentences, his exceutions, bis burning and pillaging, stitl indicated 


his being thoroughly imbued with that implacable hatred to the aristoc 


} Facy, proper toa man of the lowest class. 


July 13th.—A solemn ceremony was appointed to take place in the 
cathedral, where Masaniello presented himself before the viceroy, the 
cardinal archbishop, and the whole of the constituted authorities of the 
kingdom, holding a drawn sword in one hand,and the charter of Charles 
V.in the other. Were, after religious service, the Duke of Acros took 


; a solemn oath to observe the articles stipulated betwiat him and the 


Capo del Popolo on the part of the people of Naples. In the course ot | 
this ceremony, Masamello, for the firsttime, showed marks of deranged | 
intellect. In discussing the different articles of the capitulation he | 
made freakish and absurd interruptions, and at the conclusion of the so- 
lemnity was with difficulty—almost perforce—prevented from stripping 
himself of his ceremonial dress, iu order to resume his mariner’s rags, 
in presence of the viceroy, the cardinal, and the whole assembly The 
viceroy on returning fromthe ceremony, seeing the wile of Masaniclt 
at a window, saluted her with the greatest respect 

July \Ath.—This day, being Sunday, the &ighth of the insurrection, the 
conduct of Masaniello became still more capriciousand fantastic than 
on the preceding,—attracted general notice, and beganto diminish the 
respect paid to him even by the ignorant multitude. In the morning be 
resumed the exercise of his judicial functions ; afterwards gave order 
forthe surrender of the principal posts to the Spanish troops, and at the 
moment the popular chiefs were attending him in council, 


rushed out! 


| suddenly, halt undressed, mounted his horse, and galloped off to invite | 


the cardinal to sup with him at Pausilippo. The cardinal, not daring to 
retuse, excused himself from accompanying him immediately, on ac 
count of his spiritual duties, and promised to join him in the afternoon 
Masaniello thea proceeded to the vice roy’s residence, and invited him 
also tu be of the party ; the Duke of Acros contrived to excuse himsel! 
Capo del Popalo to the 
On his way to the barge, he committed all sorts of 
extravagances, and ov his arrival at Pausilippo, he went into the church 
to hear mass; after which he threw himself into the sea, swimming 
with his clothes on, andan hour ofterwards ordered supper It was 
supposed that Masaniello at this time had been poisoned with some 
liquor havingthe power of creating lunacy. We believe the art of 
medicine knows no such drug as would destroy the mind, leaving the 
body mainjured, though there is no want of liquors by which a tempcra 
my suspension ot the faculties may be produced. ‘To these also Masan 
iello applied himself, having drank twelve tumblers or flasks of the 
vine called Lachryma Christi, a dose which could not tend to ecalin bis 
frenzy. He was carried home, and, for the first time probably since bis 
exaltation, slept soundly, 

July lth.—The ninth day of the insurrection exhibited fresh proofs 
1 Masaniello’s frenzy, and every class of persons began to be equally 
tired of its consequences, which were sometimes ludicrous, sometimes 
atal. ‘The people of every condition, and even many of the popula 
chiefs, headed by Geauino and Arpaye, expressed an earnest desire to | 
rid, by whatever means, of their own beloved ¢ apo del Pope lo With 
this view a new conspirne Vy Was formed (oO assassinate him as on whom 
riends and foes were alike desirous to be rid of During the day, he 


sept his absolute authority in complete exercise He drew his sword 


} 


foot of Pausilippo 


and cut furiously around him,—became, in short, so outrageously mac 
that his attendants and friends were forced to bind and secure him fo 
the night. 


It is probable that the mind of this demagogue had always the 


strong 
tendency to insanity, which is se frequently visible in men capable 


bold and daring actions, and indeed, where license is given to the pas | 
Vv 





sions, in men of genius of every description 


protic authority Masaniello was like the boy who ascends a precipice 
! 


In his rapid rise to des 


| step by step, but becomes giddy and terrified when, nnsUpporte d and 


alone, he looks around him from the summit For the indulgence of 
vanity, no one indeed could have so much cause as a poor fisher- 
man, whom a week of tumult had raised to be the companion and 
controller of princes The possession of arbitrary power has de 


iged many, and being so suddenly acquired as it had been in this 
stance. it must undoubtedly have had a deleterious effect Masa 

nielio’s rapid and stupendous elevetion was the most unlor ked-lor 
occurrence of the kind which had perhaps ever been witnessed Per- 
sonal apprehension, which almost always accompanies, and sometimes | 
is sufficient of itself to cause insanity, was inseparable from the situation 

of Masaniello,—possessed, ns he must have felt himeelf, of a 
too g-eat to keep orto resign.” His extravagant fears of the banditti, 
and of the nobles by whom he believed them tu be instigated. is one 





‘power 


proof of his feverish alarm; it is another that he would take no foud 
from any other hand than that of a relation calle d Pizzacarolo : while 
he often expressed his belief, that within a week after he had resigned 
he would be slain, and his body dragged through the streets 
Lastly, want of sleep is at once a cause and a eymptom of madness, and 
Masaniello, for several nights was, notwithstanding the fatigues of the 
day, visited with insomnium. He had scarcely leid him down in bed 
when he would start out of it, exclaiming “ Up, ap, there 1s no sleeping 
for us till we are masters of Naples It is needless scarcely to « ek 
Colchick drugs’ can 


farther for causes of Masaniello’s insanity No 

be more potent to create and promote frer zy than vanity, the conscions 

ness of arbit ary power, the uncertaim)y how to proceed in circum 

stances altogether new and peculiarly ardeous, the pressing apprehen 
yn of conspirnc vy and deat! the « onstant and strained exertion of 

mind, the privation of increasing daily toil, and the effects of nocturnal 

repose 


July \6th.—Upon the tenth and last day of his singular career, Maca 





niello, escaping from his best friends, (those who detained him in cur 
tody asa lu ic, rushed into the church of del Carmine, the day being 
1¢ festival of the V irgin patroness The cardinal Filomarino pertormn 
| © service, and after its conclusion, Masanicilo, in a desnondir 
1d harangued the people witt crucifix in bis hand; complained « 
being forsaken by them. mingling expressions which were of a patheti« 
lescription with such as were utterly irrational and ridiculous He 
aved with such ir decorum of sper h and gesture, that the priest 


were obliged to withdraw him from the pulpit by force To the cardi 


nal he next had recoursee. expressing his purpose to resign ail his power 


to the viceroy The prelate with difficulty prevailed on him to enter 
the adjoining cloister, and cease 


interrupting the prayers of the congre 





the worderfal aad siarming influence which the Sshermen bad attained | Masanielio. 


SS —_——s 


gation, While the anforidaric maa was yet io the cloister, the asens- 
tims, few in number, bat followed by many others who faveured them, 
burst into his place of refuge, exclaliing “Long live the bing of Spain, 
and death to Maseniello!"—" Do ve seek me. my people?” anewered 
“Here lam!" As be turned rownd he received the Gre of 
tour arquebuses, which killed him on the spot, giving him bet time to 
exclaiin,—* Oh ye ungrateful traitors" So low was ‘is popolarity 
fallen, that the thousands, then assembled in the charch of del Carmine 
beard, without the least emotion, thet Masaniello wae dain. ‘Thereafter 
his head was carried to the Viceroy, and his body, after being dragged 
through the streets by a rabble of boys, emong whom the nobility threw 
pieces of money, Was at lengt!) tossed into the city-ditehes , 

But the fame which Masanicilo had kindled was not extingnished ty 
his death. Lven in the morning which succeeded bis exit, some of the 
stripplings, who had constituted the guard and lictors of their murdered 
captein.general, songbht out his dishonoured remains, and carried them 
tothe cathedral. The mangled corpse was arrayed in royal robes, deco 
rated with a crown aad sceptre, and after being carried in tunernt pro- 
cession followed by thousands of armed men, it was at length solemnly 
interred in the church, With many tears prayers, and lamentetions 

Thus ended the short but eventful life of Masanietlo, whe. in the 
course of ten days, rose from the most humble situation to an unrivalled 
height of despotic authority; and after reiguing like # monarch, woe, by 
common consent, shot and dragged through the city like a mad dog, yet 
finally buried like a prince, and almost worshipped like a saint , 
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TOM CRINGLE’S LOG 
THE PICCARUYS 
“Papen was a Corramautee, 
Moder was 4 Mingo, 
Black Picaniny Buccra wantee 
So dem tel! « me Peter, by jingo 
Jiggery, Jiggery, jiggers 
Well sung, Massa Bungo 
hail from, my hearty ? 
“ Hilloo! Bungo indeed! free and easy dat any how, Whe you you- 
sef,eh?" . 
“Why, Peter,” « sclaimed the Lieutenant, © don't vou Lnow met" 
“Cannot say dat Edo" rejoined the negro, very cravely without lift 
ing his head, as he sat mending his jacket in one of the enibrasures near 
the water-cate of the arsernl- 
ance, sir.” 
He then resumed his scream, for song it could not be called — 


exclaimed Mr. Splinter; where do you 


Have not de honour of 5 our acquaint 


‘Mammy Sally's danghter 
Lose him shoe in an old canoe 
Dat lay ball full of water 
And den she knew not what to do 
Jiggery, jig” — 
“ Confound your jiggery, jiggery, sii But Thoow you well enough 
my man; and you can scarcely have forgotten Lieutenant Splinter o 
the Torch, one would think ! 


“ However, it was clear that the poor fellow really hod not knewn os 





for the name *o startled hit, that, in bis hurry to untace bis lege from 
under him, as he sat tailor fushion, he tairly eaprized ont of bis pereh, 
ind toppled down on bis nove—a feature fortunately so flattened ly the 
hand of nature, that [ question if ii could have been rendered more ab- 
tuse had be fallen out of the waintop on a timber-head, ore marine offi 
ters 

Eh !—no--yves, him sure enough, and whe is de Pican ny hefleer— 
Oh! I see, Massa Tom Cringl 


Garomighty, wentlomen, where bave 
you drop from ’—Whhere is de old Torel Moov a tine bah | Peter 


Mangrove pilot to Him Britunic Mogesty = cron, taken de old brig 
in and through amongst de hey at Port Royal 
Ay. and how often did you scour ber coppel agemet the coral reefs, 

Peter! 

His Majesty's pilot gave a knowing look, aod laid hie hand on hie 
breast— No more of dat if you love me, masse 

“Wel well, it don't signify now, my boy he will newer give you 
that trouble again—founde: ed—al! lands st, Peter, but the two vou gee 


before you.’ 


‘Werry sorry, Massa Plinier, werry ' What! de black cooks 
mate and all ’~—Bat misfortune can't be hely Stop ull l patap my nee 
die, and | will take a turn id you llere he drew up binwell with a 
great deal of absurd gravity * Pre per dat British botheer in distress 
should assist one anoder—We shall cousull togede low can Lserve 
your” 

Why, Peter if you come help us to # pessage to Port Royal, itwould 
be serving us most essentially When we used to be lying there. a week 
seldom passed without one of the squadron arriving ive m thie; bot here 

| have we been for more than # mont without a single pennant belong 
ing to the station having looked int or money is ruptirg short, andi 
we are to bold onin Carthagega ranother «ix weeks, we shell not 


havea shot left int locker= nor coppor to tinkle on @ tombstone 


The ne gro looked steadfastly at us, then caretally around There 
was no one nent 
Yousee, Massa Plinter, lam desirnble to serve vou, for one little tea 
sonof my own: but, beside dat, it ts good r meat present to make 
some friend wid de hofficer of de squadron, bei show det Lemebent 
without leave 
Ob, f pereei a large against your oame inthe master attendant's 
hooks, eh 
You have bit it, sir, werry close; besides T long mosh to retorm to my 
poor wife, Nancy ¢ , dat lleave, wa ‘ t lis, inst about to be 
confine 
| could not tpottiieg inmy on 
Ieow Nancy ju wefore we sailed, Peter fine cold that; not quite 
«0 black as you. though 
Oh. Massa . eball, grinnir aod showl his while teeth 
You know | am such a terrible | ch fellow Buty n are aleetie out 


at present, Massa ] meant, about to t covline in de workhouse, for 


stealing de Admirals Mise Ovy ducks,” and be lonehed loud and lor Vv 
irwnde i] will 


i promise that you will stand ary 


ting ashove across to de east of Jnwnice 


hk wever 
put you in de ny ol ge 
will go wid vou t reompany 

“Thank vou ejoined Mr Splinter uihow do ye 


nage this? There 


‘ 


u mean to ma- 
«no Kingston trader here at preecnt, vod you don't 
nean to make a start ¢ 

No. sir. td t: but, in de first place 
nd get me olf wher 


itin an open boat, du you 
as vou are a gentleman, will 


youtrv: we getto Jamaical Bee ondly, w ill you pro- 





mise thet you eek to know more of the 


nor of her crew, than they are willing to tell you 


vessel you may go im, 
pros ided youare land 
ed safe! 

Why 


saved vour bacon in that awkwerd affair 


Peter, [scarcely think you would deceive us, for you know f 
when through drunkenness 
you plumped the torch ashore, so 

Forget dat, «1 forget dat ollorget how 
vou eave d him irom leit eee d up when de gratings Ont “ane mates 


never shall poor black ; 


and all, were ready at de gangway---—never shall poor black raseel forget 
dat 

‘Indeed. I do not think you would wittingly betray us into trouble 
Peter: and as 1 guess you mean one of the forced traders, we will ven 
ture in her, ra mn hick about here any longer, ond pay & moderate 
sum for our] age 

‘Den wait bere five minnte ind «0 enying he sbiget down through 
the embrasure inte canoe that lay benea “nd in atrnce we sow him 


iemp on boert { cratt, that lay moored with- 


in pistol-shot of the 
She ws ge ow vevse!l coppered to the bends, of ereat breadth 
ot beam mht { sides ke won Ameriont oO printed os to give her a 
umey mere heer externally, but there were many things that be- 


ledthistoar cal eve er copper, for instance, was bright as bur- 
and «we could 
eee from the bastion where we stood, that Ler decks were flush end le 
vel. She had no cannon mounted that were visible, bot we distinguished 
as from the recent traversing of 
ngs in ber high and solid bolwarks 
There was & tarpaw ling 
old junk, and hens oops 


nished gold or er very sharp bows, end beautiful run 


grooves on her we ecrubbed deck 


carronade slice while the bolis end 


shone clear and bright in the ardent noontice 
stretched over a quantity of rubbish Id an 


* flee Alb © Oth July 
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oneetationsly piled up forward, «bich we conjectared might -ow- 
gua. 
a vory taught-rigged hermaphrodite, or brig forward and 
oft. er focemant and bowsprit were immensely s(rong aud 
her mainmast was so long and tapering, (bat the wonder was, 
shrouds and stays about it could support it: it was (be band- 
ik we bad ever seen. Her u prensa Se — mer 
away thruugh topmast. top-gallant-mast, royal and skysail-masts, 
y fined away into slender wands. The cake, that were loose to 
old, and patcned, and evideutly displayed to cloak the charac- 
vessel, by an ostentatious shew of their unserviceable eondi- 
her rigging was beantifully fitted, every rope lying in the chafe 
another, being carefully served with hide. There were several large 
~oliheret feliows lounging about the deck, with their bair ga- 
thered into dirty net bags, like the fishermen of Barcelona; many had 
red silk sashes round their waists, through which were stack their long 
knives, in shark-skin sheaths, Their numbers were nut so great as to 
excite suspicion ; but a certain daring reckless manner, would at once 
have disiingsished them, independently of any thing else, trom the quiet, 
bard-worked, red-shirted merchant seaman. . 
“That is not much to be trusted,’ said the lieutenant: ‘his bant- 
i But we had little 
time to be critical before oar friend Peter came paddling back with ano- 
ther blackamoor in the stern, of as ungainly aa exterior as well could be 
bemagined. He wasa very large man, bw weight every now and 
thon, as they breasted the short sea, cocked up the snout of the canoe 
with Peter Mangrove in it, as if he had been a cork, leaving kim to 
Bourish his paddle in the air like the weather wheel of a steamboat in «# 
peawny. ¢ new comer was strong and broad-shouldered, with long 
muscalar arms, andachest like Hercules: but his legs and his thighs 
were, for his bulk, remarkable puny and misbapen. A thick felt of black 
wool in close tufts, ws if his face had been stuck full of cloves, covered 
bis chin and upper lip; and his hair, if hair it could be called, was twist- 
ed into # hundred short plaits, that brisled out, and gave bis head, when 
be took his hat off, the appearance of « porcupine. There was alarge 
sabre-cat across bis nose, and down his cheek, andhe wore two im- 
mense gold ear-rings. His dress consisted of short cotton drawers, that 
@id ant reach withintwo inches of his knee, leaving bis thin cucumber 
shauks (on which the small bullet-like calf appeared to have been stuck, 
through mistake, in place of abaft), naked to the shoe; a check shirt, 
end an enormously large Panama hat, made of a sort of cane, splitsmall, 
ead worn shovel fashion. Notwithstanding, he made his bow by no 
means angracelully, and offered his services in choice Spanish, but spoke 
Eaglish as soon as be heard who we were. 

* Pray, sir, are you the master of that vessel?” said the lieutenant. 

“No, sir, 1 am the mate, and [learn you are desirous of a passage to 
Jemaica.” This was spoken in a broad Scoteh accent. 

“Ves, we do,” said I, in very great astonishment; ‘but we will not 
sail with the devil; and who ever saw a negro Scotchman before, the 

of Nichol Jarvie conjured into a blackamoor’s skin. 

The fellow iaughed. “1 am black, as you see; so were my father and 
mother before me" And he looked at we, as much as ae. I have 
read the book you quote from. “ But | was bern in the good town of 
Port-Glasgow, notwithstanding, and many a voyage lhave made as ca- 
din and cook. inthe geod ship the Peggy Bogle. with worthy old 
Jock Hunter; but that matters not. [was told you wanted to go to Ja- 
maica; I dare say that our captain will take you for a moderate passage- 
moaety. But here he comes to speak for himself.—Captain Vanderbosh, 
bere are (wo ship-wrecked British officers, who wish to be put on shore 
on the east end of Jamaica; will you take them, and what will you 
charge for their passage?" 

The man he spoke to was nearly as tall as kimself; he wasa sun- 
burnt, angular, raw-boned, iron-visaged veteran, with a nose in shape and 
colour like the bow! of his own pipe, but not at all, according to the re- 
esived idea, like a Dutchman. iis dress was quizzical enough—white 
trowsers, a long-flapped embroidered waistcoat, that might have belong 
ed toa Spanish grandee, with an old fastioned French-cut coat, show- 
bag the frayed marks where the lace had been stripped off, voluminous 
be the skiris, but tight in the sleeves, whiclr were so short as to leave his 
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Fe Ene beak qrousd, ralng and falling on the swell of the sea like « 
r 


As we stood on, she was seen more distinctly, but, to all appearance, 
nobody was aware of her proximity. We were mistaken in this, how- 
ever, for the Captain enblonty jumped ona gun, and gave bis orders 
with « fiery energy that stariied us. 

“Leroux!” A small French boy was at his side ina moment. “ For- 
ward,aod call ali hands to shorten sail; but doucement, you hand crab! 
—Man the fore clew s—Hands by the top-gallant clew lines— 
peak and throat halyards—jib down-haul—rise tacks and sheets—let go 
—clew up—seitie away the main-gaff there!” . 

In almost as short a space asl have té write it, every inch of can- 
vass was close furled—every light, except the one in the binaacle, 
carefully extinguisbed—a bundred and twenty men at quarters, and the 
ship under Lare pules. The bead yards was then squared, and we bore 
up before the wind. The stratagem proved successiul ; the strange sail 
could be seen through the night-glasses, cracking on close to the wind, 
evidently under the impression that we have tacked. 

“ Dere she goes, chasing de Gobbel,” said the Dutchman. Sbe now 
burned @ blue light, by which we saw she wasa heavy cutter—without 
doubt our old fellow-cruiser the Spark. The Dutchman had come to the 
same conclusion. “My eye, Captain, no use to doge from: her, it is only 
dat footy little Kine’s cutter on de Jamaica station.” 

“It is her, truy enough,” answered Williamson ; “ and she ts from San- 
~ Martha with a freight of specie, 1 know. I will try her a brush, 

Splinter struck in before he could finish his irreverent exclamation. 

“If your conjecture b+ true, Lknow the craft—a heavy vessel of her 
class, and you may depend on bard knocks and small profit, if you do 
take her; while, if she takes you” ; 

“I'll be hanged if she does”—and he grinned at the conceit—then set- 
ting his teeth hard, “ or rather, I will blow up the schooner with my own 
hand before I strike ; better that than have one’s bones bleached in chains 
on a key at Port-Royal.—But, you see you cannot control us, gentle- 
men; so get down into the cable tier, and take Peter Mangrove with 
you. [would uot willingly see those come to harm who have trusted 
me.” 

However, there was no shot flying as yet, we therefore staid on deck. 
All sail was once more made; the carronades were cast foose on both 
sides, and double shotted; the lunz gun slewed round: the tack of the 
fore and aft foresail hauled up, and we kept by the wind, and stood after 

the cutter, whose white canvass we could still see througa the gloom 
like a snow-wreath. 

As soon as she saw us she tacked and stood towards us, ans came gal- 
lantly bowling, aloog, with the water roaring and flashing at her bows 
As the vessels neared each other, they both shortened sail, and finding 
that we could not weather her, we steered close under her lee. 

As we crossed on opposite tacks her commander bailed, “ Ho, the 
Brigantine, ahoy !” 

“ Hillo!” sung out Blackie, as he backed his main-top-sail, 

“What schooner is that?” 

“The Spanish schooner, Caridad.” 

** Whence, and whither bougd?” 

** Carthagena, to Porto Rico.” 

“ Heave to, and send your boat on board.” 

“ We have none that will swim, sir.” 

“Very well—bring to, and f will send mine.” 

“Call away the boarders,” said our captain, ina low stern tone, “ let 
them crouch vut of sight behing the boat.” 

The cutter wore, and hove to under our lee quarter, within pistol 
shot; we heard the rattle of the ropes running through the davit blocks, 
and the splxsh of the jolly boat touching the water, then the measured 
stroke of the oars, as they glanced like silver in the sparkling sea, and 
a voice calling out. * Give way, my lads.” 

The character of the vessel we were on board of was now evident ; 





pirate, on the eve of a fierce contest with one cf our own cruisers was 
aggravated by the consideration that the cutter bad fallen into a snare. 
by which a whole boat's crew would be sresificed beforea shot was 
fired 





barge bony pte and six inchesof his arm ahove the wrist, exposed : 
ehogether, it fitted him like a purser's shirt on a hand-spike. 

“Vy, for von bondred thaler, L will land dem aafe in Mancheoneal 
ae bat bow shail ve manage, Villiamson? De eabin vas paint yes- 
terday.’ 

The Scotch negro nodded. ‘“ Never mind; I dare say the smell of 
the paint won't signify to the gentlemen.” 

burgain was ratified, we agreed to 
that snme evening having dropped down with the last of the sea-breeze, 
we set sail from ca Chica, and began working up under the lee of 
the headland of Punto Canoa. When off the Sandamingo Gate, we 
berneda bine light, which was immediately answered by another in 
shore of as. In the glare, we could perceive two boats, full of men. Any 
one who has ever played at snajydragon, can imagine the unearthly ap- 
pearance of objects when seen by this species of firework. Inthe pre 
sentinstance, it was held aloft on a boat-hook, and cast a strong spec. 
fal light on the band of lawless ruffians, who were so crowded together, 
at they entirely filled the boats, no part of which could be seen. ft 
seemed as if two clusters of fiends, suddenly vomited forth from hell, 
were floating on the surface of the midnight sea, in the midst of brim- 
Gone flames. Ina few moments, our crew was strengthened by about 
forty as ugly Christians as [ever set eyeson. They were of all ages, 
countries, complexions, and tongues, and looked as if they had been kid- 

by a pressgang, as they had knocked off from the Tower of Ba- 

. From the moment they came on board, Captain Vanderbosh was 
shorn of all his glory, andsank into the petty officer, while to our amaze- 
meat, the Scottish negro took the command, evincing great coolness, 
energy, and skill. He ordeved the ship to be wore, as soon as we had 
pres the men and laid her head off the land, then set all hands to 

the old wit of sails, and to bend new ones. 

* Why did you not shift your canvass before we started?" said I, to 
the Dutch captain, or mate, or whatever he might be. 

“Vy vont you be content to take a quiet passage and hax no ques- 
tien?” was the uncivil rejoinder, which I felt inclined to resent, untit I 
remembered that we were in the hands of the Philistines, where a quar- 
rel would have been worse than useless. | was gulping down the insult 
as well os I could, when the black captain came aft, and, with an air of 
an equal, invited us into the cabin to take a glass of grog. We had 
searcely sat down before we heard a noise like the swaying up of guns, 
ef some other heavy articles, from the hold. 

Bcaught Mr. Splinter’s eye---he nodded, but said nothing. fn half an 
hour afierwards, when we went on deck, we saw by the light of the 
moon, twelve eighteen-poand carronades mounted, six of a side, with 
their raaimers and sponges, water buckets, boxes of round, grape, and 
eannistor, and tubs of wadding, while the combings ef the hatchways 
were thickly studded with round shot. The tarpawling and lumber fow- 
werd bad disappeared, and there lay long Tom ready levelled, grinning 
on his pivot. 

The ropes were all coiled away, and laid down in regular man-of-war 
feabion ; while an ugly gruff beast of a Spanish mulatto, apparently the 
effiner of the watch, walked the other side of the quarter deck, in the 
Wue pendulum siyle. Look-outs were placed aft, and at the gangw ays 
aod bows, who every now and then passed the word to keep a bright 
Pook-ont, while the rest of the watch were stretched silent. but evidently 

awake, under the lee of the boat. We noticed that each man had 
bie cutlass buckled round his waist-—that the bo irding-pikes had been 
ut loose from the main boom, round which they had been strapped, and 
hat about thirty muskets were ranged along a fixed rack, that ran ath- 
wart shipe, near the main hatchway. 

By the time we had reconnoitered thas fer. the night became overcast, 
and a thick bank of clouds piled upon clonds, began to rise to windward; 
seme heavy drops of rain fell, and the thunder crumbled at a distanne. 

black veil crept gradually on, until it shrouded the whole firma- 

ment, and left us in as dark a wight as ever poor devils were out in. By 

and by 2 narrow sirenk of bright moonlight appeared under the lower 

wee Ke Sad vente nee the oe outlines of the tumbling muoltitudi- 
on the horizon, as disti pas i 

mee in ates netly as if they had been pasteboard 

“Is that a gril to windward, in the clenr, think vo 1” said Mr. Splin- 
ter to me ia a whisper. At this moment it liehtened vividly “Sao 
poh continued he—‘I could see ber white sails te ibe glance 


Dlooked steadily, and, at last, caught the small dark speck against 


pay the stipulated sum, and 


I watched my opportunity as she pulled up along side, and called out, 
leaning well over the nettings, ‘* Get back to your ship !—trenchery ; get 
back to your ship,” The little French serpent was at my side with the 
speed of thought, his long clear knife glancing in ene hand, while the 
fingers of the others were laid on bislips. He could not have said more 
plainly, “Hotd your tongue, or ['ll cut yonr throat.” The officer ia the 


man, until | see what you are made of:’’ and ashe spoke he sprung on 
board, but the instant he got over the bulwarks he was caught by two 
strong hands, gagged and threwn bodily down the main natchway. 
‘* Heave !” cried a voice, “and with a will!” and a four cold 32ib. shot 
were bove at ence into the boat alongside, and crashing through her bot- 
tom, swamped her in a moment, precipitating the miserable crew into 
the boiling sea. Their shrieks si!l ring in my ears as they clung to the 
oars,and some loose planks of the boat. “ Bring up the officer, and 
take out the gag,” said Williamson. Poor Walcolm, who had been an 
old messmate of mine, was dragged to the gangway half naked, his face 
bleeding, and heavily ironed, when th- blackamoor, clapping a pistoi to 
his head, bid him, as he feared instant death, ‘hail “ that the boat had 
swamped under the counter, and to send another.” The poor fellow 
who appeared stunned and confused. did so, but without seeming to 
know what he said. “Good God,” said Mr. Splinter, “don’t you mean 
topick up the boat's crew?” The blood curdled to my heart as the 
black savage answered in a voice of thunder, “ Let them drown and be 
damned! fill, and stand on!” 

But the clouds hy this time broke away, and the mild moon shone clear 
and bright once more, upen this scene of most atrocious villainy. By 
her light the cutter’s people could see that there was ne one strngglingin 
the water now, and that the people must either have been saved, or 
were past allearthly aid; but the infamous deception was not catirely at 
an end. 

The captain of the cutter seeing we were making sail, hailed once 
more. “Mr. Walcolm. run to leeward, and beaveto.”” “ Answer him 
instantly, and hail again foranother boat,” said the sable fiend. and cock- 
ed his pistol. The click went tomy heart. The voung midshipman 
turned his pale mild countenance, laced with his blood, upwards to- 
wards the moon and stars, as one who had looked his last look on earth ; 
the large tears were flowing down his cheeks, and mingled with the 
crimson streaks, and a flood of silver light fell on the fine features of the 
poor boy, as he snid, firmly, “ Never."” The miscreant fircd, he fell 
dead. ‘ Up with the helm, and wear across her stern.” 
obeyed. “Fire!” The whole broadside was poured in, and we could 
hear the shot rattle and tear along the cutter's deck, and the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded, while the white splinters glanced away in all 
| directions. 

We now ranged alongside, ard close action commenced, and never 
doL expect to see such an infernal scene again. Upto this moment 
there had been neither confusion nor noise on board the pirate—all had 
been coolness and order; but when the yards locked, the crew broke 
loose from all control—they ceasedto be men—they were demons, for 
they threw their own dead and wounded, as they were mown down like 
grass by the cutter'’s grape, indiscrimisately down the hatchways to get 
clear of them. They stript themselves almost naked; and e!though 
| they fought with the most desperate courage, yelling and cursing, each 
in bis own tongue, yet their very numbers, pent up in a smal! vessel, 
were against them. Amidst the fire, and smoke, and hellish uproar, we 
could see that the deck had become a very shambles; and unless they 
| soon canied the cutter by boarding. it was clear that the coolness and 
| diseiptine of my own glorious service must prevail, even against such 
fearful odds, the superior size of the vessel, greater number of guns, and 
heavier metal. The pirates seemed aware of this, for they now made a 
desperate attempt forward to carry their antagonist by boarding, led on 
by the black captain. Jnst at this moment, the cutter’s main-boom. fell 
across the schooner’s deck, close to where we were sheltering ourselves 


from the shot the best way we could: and while the rush forward was 
being mad, by «sodden impulse Splinter and I. followed bv Peter, 
scrambled along it as the cutter's people were repelling the atiack on 
her bow, and all three of us in our haste jumped down on the poor Irish- 
man et the wheel 

* Marder, fire rape. and robbery! it is capsized, stove in, and destroy- 
edTam! Captain. Captain, we are carried aft here—Och, bubbaboo 
for Patrick Dunnally!” 





There was no time to be lon; if auy of the crew came alt, we were 
dead men, so we tumbled down through the cabia shy-light, the batch 
having been knocked off by a shot, and stowed ourselves away inthe side 
berths. Thenoise on the deck soon ceased—the cannon were again pii- 
ed—gradually the fire slackened, and we could beur that the pirate bad 
scraped clear and escaped. Some time after this, the Lieutenant com. 
ma ding the cutter came down. Poor Mr. Dougias! we both knew bim 
well. He sat down and covered his face v ith his hands, while the blood 
oozed down hetween his ingers. He had received a cutiass wound on 
the head in theattack. His right arm was bound up with bis neckcloth 
andhe was very pale. “ Steward, bring me a light—Ask the Doctor 
bow many are killed and wounded; and, do you hear, tell him to come 
tome when heis dune forward, but not a moment sooner. To have 
been so mauled and duped by a cursed Buceaneer; and my poor boat’s 
crew” ‘ 

Splioter groaned. He started—but at this moment the man returned 
— « oe bye hare honour, and fifteen wounded, scarcely 
ove of us untouched.” e t fellow’s own skull was boun 
with a bloody cloth. a : — 

“God help me! God help me! but they have died the death 
Who knows what death the poor fellows A the boat have died eaten 
he was cut short bya tremendous scuffle onthe ladder, down which am 
old Lg teed was trundled neck and crop into the cabin. “ How 
now, Jones?” 








and the bitter reflection that we were chained to the stake on board of a | 


boathad heard me imperfectly ; he rose up—‘‘ I won't go back, my good 


The order was 


** Please yourhonour” said the man, as soon as he had gathered him- 
| selfup, and smoothed down bis hair; but again the uproar was renewed 
and a was lugged in, scrambling and struggling, between two 
jseamen. “This here trish chap, your honour, has lost his wits, if so be 
| he ever had any, your honour. fie bas gone mad through fright.” 
“ Fright bed—d!" roared Dounally; “‘ no man ever frightened me : 
| but as your honour was skewering them bloody thieves forward, I was: 
| boarded and carried aft by the devil, your honour—p: oped by Belzee. 
| bub, by »’ and he rapped his fiston the table until every thing on it 
danced again. ‘* There were three of them, your honour—a black one 
and two blue ones—a long one and two short ones—each with two horns 
on his bead, for all the worid like those on Father M’Cleary’s red cow— 
no, she was humbled—it is Father Clannachan's | mane—no, not his nei- 
ther, for bis was the parish bull; faith, I don't know what I mane, ex- 
cept thet they hadhorns on their heads, and vomited fire, and bad each of 

| them a tail athis stern, twisting and twining like a conger eel, with » 
blue light at the end on't.” 

“ And dat’s a lie, if ever dere was one,” exclaimed Peter Mangrove 
| jumping from the berth. “Look at me, you Irish tief, andtell me if b 
| have a Llue light or a conger eel at my stern?” 

This wastoo much for poor Donnally. He yelled out, “ You'll be- 
lieve your own eyes now, your bonour. when you see one o’ dem bodily 
before you! Let me go—let me go! and, rushing up the ladder, be 
would have ended his earthly career in the salt sea, had his bullet head 
not encountered the broadest part of the purser, who wasin the act of 
descending, with such violence, that he shot him out of the companion 
ladder several feet above the deck, as if he had been discharged from a 
culverin; butthe recoil sent poor Donnally, stunned and senseless, to 
the bottom of the ladder. ‘There was no standing all this; we laughed 
outright, and made ourselves known to Mr. Douglas, who received us 
cordially, andin « week we were landed at Port-Royal. 








Kiupertal Parliament. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND THE PREMIER. 
House of Lords Oct. 11. 

Lord KING presented two petitions relative to Tythes, and took oc- 
casion to say, that the clergy were the arch disturbers of the peace. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH called bim to order. 

Lord SUFFIELD being warmly attached for the Church of England, 
had frequently suggested to his Noble Friend (Lord King) to abstain 
from these attacks on the clergy and the church: but he confessed that 
what had taken place within these few days bad caused some change in 
his opinion respecting the general body of Right Reverend Prelates, al- 
though his attachment to the established church remained as strong as 
ever. He had always considered the existence of the Right Reverend 
Prelates in this House as liable to one objection, as they alweys threw 
almost the whole of their body into the scale of Government. [Hear, 
hear, from the opposition benches.} He would presently show how he 
meant to apply that observation. The Right Keverend Prelates, iu a 
firm and close phalanx, leat their weight to tne Government, and this led 
him to observe that the Right Rev. Prelates alwaye did so when the Go- 
vernment was arbitrary and oppressive; but that the very instant that a 
liberal Government cume into power, and proposed liberal and benefi- 
cia! measures, the Right Rev. Prelates voted against them. 

The Earl of CARNARVON rose to order. It was decidedly disor- 
derly for any Noble Lord to arraign the conduct ana motives of other 
Lords because they happened to vote contrary to the opinion and vote 
of him who made the charge. There would be an end to all freedom of 
discus sion end decision if this were to he allowed. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR had been taunted for not taking care to 
keep order. but he would only give his advice, which he would now 
give, et valeat quantum. To refer to any speech that had been made in 
the course of a former debate was not strictly according to order, but 
still it was often done, and overlooked. But to arraign the motives of 
any Noble Lords in voting as they did, was certainly contrary to all rule 
and order. [Hear.] Bat be did not hear that his Noble Friend imputed 
any sinister or bad motives to the Right Reverend Prelatés in voting as 
they did, but merely stated the fact, and his opinion that this might prove 
injurious to the Charch establishment, of which he was a firm and stead- 
fast friend. It was in that view that his Noble Friend made observations 
on the conduct of the Right Reverend Prelates, and neither they nor 
any Noble Lords were exempt from observation, both here and in ano- 
therplace. The Right Rev. Prelates did not want to be exempted from 
observation. They courted observation. The Richt Rev. Prelates had 
no doubt acted with the greatest disinterestedness. [Hear, hear}. 
Good God! to impute to the Right Rev. Prelates that they acted from 
selfish and interested motives! No, they bad with the utmost disinte- 
restedness acted against the present Government. [Lond cries of hear, 
hear, hear.] They thought of tripping up the present Government-—- 
{ Hear, hear, }---they had a right to do so—{ Hear, ]}—and it could not be 
imputed to them that they were actuated by selfish motives when they 
acted against the preseut Government, and attempted to trip it up, and 
| probably thought that they bad tripped it up. (Hear, hear-} 

Lord ELLENBUROUGH rose to order. The Noble and Learned 
Lord had risen to give his opinion oa a point of order, and now he was 
treating them with a speech from himself. 

Earl GREY said he hoped the House would allow him to say a few 
words on the point of order. He had often had occasion to advert to 
the very great inconvenience attending these discussions when they 
took place, merely on the occasion of presenting petitions. It appear- 
ed to him that h's Noble Friend (Lord Suffield) had rather overstepped 
the bounds of order: but without giving any positive opinion on the 
subject he put it to the consideration of bis Noble Frien? whether he 
ought to persevere in a course which would be attended with no advan- 
tage, and was sure to be very inconvenient. The discussion would Jead 

o good. 

"hee SUFFIELD said if he was out of order, he was very sorry for 
ir. Certain'y he bad not come prepared to make any observations on 
the conduct of the Right Reverend Prelates. He did not question the 
Right Reverend Prelates, though he had thought he was in pertect or- 
der in making some observations onthe vote. The motives wcre, no 
doubt excellent. He bad only observed on the matter of fact, that the 
Right Reverend Prelates had, for the first time, voted against the Go- 
/vernment, when that Government happened to be a liberal one. He 
| had stated that fact. without arraigning the motives of the Right Rey. 
| Prelates; but if he was in any degree out of order, he begged leave to 
| apologise to the House. . : ; 

The Bishop of LONDON was aware of the inconvenience of enter- 
ing upon these discussions, on occasion of presenting petitions; and he 
was averse to prolonging this discussion. But there was one expression 
nsed by the Noble and Learned Lord on the woolsack, upon which be 
was anxious to say afew words. He had himself givea neither opinion 
| nor vote on the subject of the important measure lately hefore the House ; 

but when the Nobie ana Learned Lord said that the Bishops desired to 
| trip up the Government, he must say that no such thought had ever et- 
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tered inte their minds. The Bishops bad no reason tu wish thatthe pre- 
sent Government should be tripped up. They had no reason to com: 
pieia of the present Ministers, who had always shown a disposition to 
consult the best interests of the church; and even the Noble and Learn 
ed Lord bimself b=4 introduced, or promised a measure, which was of 
advantage to the church. Setting aside the Reform Bill, the 

bad no reason to complain of the present Ministers, and as to 

the vote of the generel body of the Bishops on that Bill, whatever might 
be said as to the wisdom of that vote, the Irelates were clear as to their 


ity and sincerity. {Hear}. 4 
Oke Bishop of LL. NDAFF aaid, bis own frame of mind in regard to 
this Bill bad been very much like that of the Noble Earl who had pro 
nounced a splendid eulogium on the late Mr. Canning. He had been 
most saxious to find reasous which might enable bim, consistently with 
bis own sense of duty, to vote for tue second reading. ‘That had been 
the state of his mind. He had beea anxious to vote for the second read- 

, but could not find reasons ‘o enable bim tc do so. He had been con- 
vinoed that the Bill could not pass, and then the motion for the second 
reading was the only oae on which they would beve aa opportunity of 
jotimating their sincere and conscientious opinion on the measure. As 
to the imputations insinuated, if not expressed, that they bave voted 
from iuterested and selfish motives, be regarded them as idie sounds— 
were echoes of the discordant noises with which they bad been assailed 
en their entrance into that House. (Hear). 

The Bishop of EXETER.—The Bishops bad not opposed the mea- 
sure because it wasthe measure of a liberal Administration, but because 
in their consciences they could not approve of it; and they were ready 
to brave the censure of the mob, even when urged and instigated by 
those whose duty it was to restrain these ebullitions of the mob---those 
who ought to uphold and maintain ail the institutions of the country 
And now they were to be told that they always supported an arbitrary 
Goveroment, but voted against the Government when it acted on free 
principles, «nd introduced measures. He defied any of the accusers of 
the Bishops to show a single instance in which they had voted from in. 
terested and selfish motives, although they had been outrageously insult- 
ed by a persan holding the highes! station in office, If he was wrong in 
Being so warm, he trusted that the occasion would be some ap ology for 
bim. A trumpery petition was presented, and that occasion was taken | 
to bold out that the clergy, who professed to be averse to all change, 
were the greatest disturbers of existing right and institutions, and were 
spoken of with sarcasm and insult, as being interested and selfish, and 
engaged in a conspiracy against liberty. 

GRE Y—This was the most unfounded accusation that he had ever heard 
ean forward against any Ministers by any member of the bench of Bishops. 

ear, hear.} Whether the attack was personal to himself, or was meant to 
apply to his Nvvlo and Learned Friend on the Woolsack, he did not know ; but 
when the Right Rev. Prelates said that they (the Ministry), or some of them, 
had en of the bench of Bishops with reprobation and sarcasm, he would ask 
that Right Rev. Prelate whether, in the few words that he had spoken, there was 
ything like reprobation and sarcasm! As to the annoyances that the Right 
Rev. Prelates might have received from the people, he and his colleagues had 
done in their power to prevent such annoyances, both as regarded the 
Right Rev. tes and others whose votes were most likely to expose them to 
such ann s; and he asked the Right Rev. Prelate whether he meant to say 
that he (Bari Grey) had ever done anything to excite and encourage such ann y- 
ances? The Right Reverend Prelate had said that a person in the highest 
s tation in office had and vilified the church. Now he was in what was 
nerally considered a® the highest station in office ; and he asked the Right Rev. 
elate whether he alluded to him or his Noble and Learned Friend on the Wool- 
seck? But to whichever Of them the Right Rev. Prelate alluded, sure he was 
at to neither of them could the accusation to applied with justice or truth. 

cheers.} But, not content with this, the Right Rev. Prelate, with a 
warmth which little became the garb that he wore, had been so grossly unjust as 
#0 accuse them of being excitors and instigators of a mob to vilify and insult the 
Right Rev. Pretates. [Hear.}] To that he could only reply, that he repelledAhe 

tion with the utraost contempt and indignation. here was not a syllable 
of truth int—[Hear, hear.]—and he couid describe it in no other terms than as 
the foulest calumny. If he could be capable Of exciting and instigating a mob, 
there were no terms of reprobation with which he would not deserve to be visited. | 
But he repeated, that there was no truth in the imputation, nor shadow or colour | 
of © denied the charge, He had done nothing but what he was justified 
and bound to do in the dischargeof his duty in that House. Instead of exciting | 
and encouraging a mob against the Right Rev. Prelates, or any other Lords who | 
voted against the measure. he had exerted all the powers of Government to pro- | 
tect them, however hostile to him their vote might be. That vote they hada nmght | 
to if they chose it, and he never meant to question that right. ie, therefore, | 
ealled on the Right Rev. Prelate to state the evidence on which he rested so foul | 

imputation. In all his observations he had shown the greatest respect for the | 
Rush . Prelates, and he still respected the Right Rev. Prelates as a body 
ithstanding the most improper speech and_ the fuul aspersions of the Ry t 

» Prelate who spoke last. (Loud cheering. | 

The Bisbop of EXETER said he was ready, on being thus called upon, to 

the evidence on which he rested his assertions. He wished to premise, 

ever, that he imputed no improper motives to the Noble Earl, however he 
might di ‘ove of his language. It migut be irregular to refer to what took 
place on a former debate ; but when thus called upon, he might be allowed to 
oy or proof. On the first night of the Debate on the Reform Bill, the No- 

Bari was pleased to call on the Bishops seriously to consider what would be 
their condition in the estimation of the country in case they voted against the 
measure, The Noble Earihad put this insuch a way as if he meant to induce 
the Bishops to vote for the measure, from a dread of the odium which they would 
encowater in case they voted againstit. This, whatever might be the Noble Earl’s 
ntent, was to call upon them by a menace to vote for the bill, and tt had a ten- 
dency: to excite the people against the bench of Bishops. The Noble Earl had 
called upon them under a threat to vote for the measure, and he had assumed the 
eharacter of a prophet, and called upon them to put their house in order. The 
Moble Earl did not, indeed, conclude the sentence. That he had left for them- 
selvest6 do. But, at the same time, the meaning was clear that destruction to 
their house was threatened. The Noble Earl had also reminded them that cer- 
tain important questions were under consideration, of which the decision might 
be favourable or unfavourable as the vote might be. What were these questions, 
and were they under consideration? Was it before the Members of the Govern- 
ment, or was it in Parliament that theyjwere under consideration? Did the Noble 
Earl mean that schemes of plunder were in agitation, which might be affected by 
the conduct of the Bishops? Whatever was meant, they had not allowed their 
eonduct to be affected by such threats, but had voted as their consciences and 
sense of duty haddictated. What he said was, that the language of the Noble 
Kari had a tendency to expose the Bishops to odium in the eyes of the people, 
and to instigate the people agains: them; and this was the echo of what others 
had suggested, for the very same language was held by the public journals, which 
bad assailed the Bishops because they had done their duty. (Hear, hear.] The 

' s, at the time of the Revolution, had opposed an arbitrary Government, 
when they found themselves called upon to act in self-defence. This was the first 
fame since the Revolution that the bench of Bishops, as a body, opposed a great 
measure of Government; and yet they were threatened and menaced for having 
@one #0 in compliance with their own sense of duty. 

Earl GREY—If any part of his speech on the first night of the debate on the 
Reform Bill had given offence to the Right Rev. Prelate, he ought to have com- 
mented on it at the time, and then he would have answered him. But the Right 
Rev. Prelate’s proof corresponded but very little with his assertions, for the Right 
Rev. Prelate had said, that Ministers had encouraged and instigated the mob to 


annoy them. 

The Bishop ef EXETER—No, he had not used such an expression. He did 
not recollect that he had said so. 

Earl GREY - He certainly did pnderstand that the Right Rev. Prelate had 
said, that the Ministers, or some of them had encouraged and excited a mob 

them. But certainly the Right Rev. Prelate did say, that they had as- 
gailed the Bishops in the language of outrage and insult, and how did he make out 
this by proof? This Right Rev. Frelate had said that he had on the first day of | 
the debate on the Reform Bill addressed them in @ tone of menace. He had cer- 

! addressed them in a tone of warning, but not of menace. He had put 
it to them as he had put it to other Noble Lords, to consider the consequences 
S qqpsuns & mersure, upon the passing of which the public mind was so | 

bent, not meaning to call on them to surrender thew consciences, oF to | 








Vote any otherwise than as their sense of duty prescribed. He did put it to 
the Right Reverend Bench to look at the state of the country carefully, and | 
to consider well before they detided how they should vote ; but this he had 
done in the language of insult and outrage, but in terms Of the greatest 
and as a decided friend of the Church. He absolutely could not con- | 
we what the Right Rev. Prelate meant when he said that he had addressed | 
in the language of insalt. He had put it to them whether they ought not 
to vote for a great mea ure of reform; and expressed his joy at the circum- 
@ance that some of themselves had appreciated the times, and had introduced | 
meastres of reform and ameniment. [If the Right Rev. Prelate had taken his 
jectuon at the time, he would then have answered and explained ; but instead 
that the Right Rev. Prelate had said nothing at the time, but came down 
erwards with a general charge, which was nothing better than a calommious 
espersion, for which there was not the slightest foundation in anything that be 
Grey) had ever sand or done. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON—The whole of this discussion had armen 
o@ the question whether a petition against the peyment of uthes should be 
haid on the table: and the clergy were censured by a Noble Lord, becausr 
they asked for that which was justly due to them. Another Noble Lord had 
assailed the Bishops, because they who had always voted for an arbitrary Go- 
Vernment, had now voted agaist a liberal one.—He called on the Noble Tord | 
jo say what he meant by an arbnrary Government. He had been at the head 
@ the late Government ; but he demied that @ was an arbitrary Goveromen, | 
end he wished the Noble Lord to state on what fact he rested hes charge, 
tha: the Goverament was arbitrary? As to the charge against the Bishops, there 





was aot a question for the last ten months, im which they decided against the 
veroment, ull the question as to the measure of reform t© a divrimon 
a few nights ago; and yet they were accused of voting agulase witiboral Go- 
verameni, because on that one occasidn they had thought proper to judge for 
themseives. {f they had opposed the Government, it was, of course, becaure | 
V thought it their duty to do s0. Nothing could be more unfaw than to | 
take every occasion, even on presenting petitions, to throw out these charges | 
ozone so respectable a body of men as the Bench of Bishops and the 
ergy. 
The Duke of NEWCASTLE asked whether those who had voted against 
the Bill were to have ection thetr hves and their property? He him- | 
self had been assailed 
Department for protection, but found 


@ mob, and had applied at the office of the Home | of State for the colonial department, ha ferenc 
no one of authority at the office. He | to his Majesty, touching certain matters a 


The alarming accounts which ched thts country i cower 
summer and autumn of the cavenes of the Chelere te Boe < e aes 


f {ane 





of the Howse Aavemily. 
It will be my duty to communicate to you —— lone of time, a of dee- 
patch addressed to me by Viscouat Godench, his Majesty's al tary 


@ to your pet: 


thought it the duty of the head of that department to take care that some one | warded by me in the course Of the ‘asi Guanes et pear feaueahh ~—t 


high im the office should be always im attendance. He had then applied at | 


the head police-office, and there had received proper protection, But in reali | 


a at the foot of the Throne. 
All practiaable diligence shall be used in completing the Pubhe Accounts for 


ty there was at present no Government, or rather they were under the Go- | the 9 the } xpired be possible, previous 
vernment of the mob. He had heard of collections of pe sons whe had done | eaabatien of ie ieee sovemriedin on arebtnes 4 wo 





him and others much mnschief, but he only 
genera! goed. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY.—He was not much inclimed to trouble | 
the House with anything personal to himse'f ; but as the subject | ad been staried, 
he would mention what happened to hunself. The Police stationed about the 
Houses of A ee did not extend further up than George-street. Ax he was 
coming down Parhament-street, at Whitehall, a mob assailed hum, and a strong 
fellow gave him a violent blow on the arm, and he and others attempted to pull 
him out of his cabriolet, and if they had succeeded, he believed they would have 
murdered hum ; but the cabnrolet was driven on and he escaped. He thought that | 
the persons and the er ae those who voted against the iil ought Lo be more 
effectually protected. All windows of his house, which had been spared b 


d the cir 


ance for the | 


the mob on a former night, had been broken by a mob last night. He was indif- | thase ensasurery 


ferent, however, about that, but unless their persons were more etfcetually pros | 
tected, Noble Lords would carry arms in their pockets to protect themselves ; | 
and if lives were Jost, the Government who did not protect them would be an- | 
swerable, For his part, he would protect himself, if he should not be protected 
by Government. He hoped Ministers would take more precaution ; for, if the 
police had been extended wp Parliament to Whitehall, he would not have suffer- 
ed under the infliction of a dastardly mob. 

Lord MELBOURNE.—It had been the endeavour of Ministers to afford every 
practical protection to person and property, and they had had particularly in view 
the protection of the persons and property of those who were most lkely to be 
obnoxious to the people. He deeply lamented the agitation which prevailed, and 
Was very sorry that the Noble Marques® and others had suffered by «t, ard he 
had directed @ strong —_? of police to be ready to afford protection wherever it 
was wanted, But their Lordsh ps must be aware, that when very great bodies 
of people had assembled and separated, there wae generally a rabble left behind 
who were inclined to do mischief, But it was impossible tor Ministers to guard 
every house in town. He was sorry that ihe Noble Duke did not find any prnci- 
pal officer in attendance when he called at the Office of the Home Department ; 
but every arrangement had been made by Government to aflord protection, and 
the No le Duke had only to app'y at the head police office to get the requisite pro- 
tection, and he had, in fact, eas it, But outrages on persons were still worse 
than outrages on property, and he was truly sorry fur the violence which bad 
been offered to the Noble Marquess. But here again the observation applied, that 
it was impossible for Government, at such times, to afford complete and efficient 
protection to all, bet orders had been given to afford as much protection a8 porsi- 
ble ; and the orders had been given im the spuit of attending particularly to the 
protection of those who were most obnoxious to the populace, But Government 
could not prevent all outrage, and he deeply lamented the one to which the No- 
ble Marquess had been exposed. He would be one of the last in the world to en- 
courage such proceedings, and bad used every means in his power to prevent 
them. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY.—He gave the fullest credit to the Noble 
Lord for everything that he had said; but what he complained of was, that the 
police force had not been extended up the whole lengts of Parliament-strect ; 
a cusgeeted that they should still re. extended from the enttance of the House 
fo nitehall, 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE gave great credit to the people for the peaceable man- 
ner in which they had conducted themselves, which, he owned, had caused him 
seme surprise, considering the great excitement which was kept up by the press of 
the Metropole The people had not done any thing to disgrace themselves. In- 
deed he was surprised at their peaceable behaviour, 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH did not expect any disturbance, and was not sur- 
prised that none had taken place. He did not attribute the excitement of the peo- 
ple to their Lordships’ decision, but to the labours of the press. If the Ministers 
permitted the press to go on exciting the people to crime, it was unpossible that 
crimes should not be committed, 

-_—~_>— 
GLASGOW PETITION FOR A MODERATE REFORM. 
To the King’ most excellent Mujesty. 


Sire—We, the undersigned bankers, me: chants, manufactures, and other 








An estimate of the expenses for the ensuing year will at the same time be laid 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 


(rentlemen of the Howse Assembly 

Al the flourishing state of the Provinces y. matter ae ootonet 
because, happily it is felt by all its inbabiiante, I cannot resist behong tus sulje 
upon the present occasion, that I may enjoy the pleasure of offering you my con- 
gratulations upon it—the practical effect of this state of Prosperi!y, as connected 
with the objects of you. present meeting, will be, | doubt not, to give fresh 
to your efforts, for the tuther umprovement of the country. For myself, Gentiles 
men, be assured that no diligence shall be wan ing on my part to give etlect te 

which your wisdom and expenence shall devae, 


| before you, 


se ° 

When I addressed you at the opening of last Session, being then « stranger to 
you all, | wae actuated as l ever have been, and ever shall continue to be by a 
sense of duty, and devotion to my Reyal Boater, which & of teelf eufficient to 
command the exertion of every power of my aod in his serviee—since that tree 
anow, and powerful stimaus to exertion has found a place in my breast,—{ 
mean the attachment, the daily increasing attachment I fee!, to the people of thie 
hephs jand.— This sentiment is preeent with me wherever go-—-it eweetens @ 

al ecoupation, and as I set about my daily task of duly ul teaches me to 

myself this question— 

“ What can I do this day to promote the happiness and presperty of Canada 7* 





—"2_ 


Summary. 


THE NAVY—PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. G. H. L. Dundas. isappointed Comptrotier 
of the Navy, v. Admiral Sir T. B, Martin, G.C.B. Capt. J olking- 
horne, is eppoiuted to the Isis, tice Rennie. Lieut. H J. Codrington, of 
the Caledonia, Plag Lieutenant to Viee-Admiral Sir Edward Codrington 
G.C.B. is promoted to the rank of Commander. Lieutenant Joseph 
Hillard is promoted to the rank of retied Commander, at Bs. a day 
Lieut. H. Grove is promoted to the rank of retired Commander at 
7s. a day. Commander Osborne Foley, is appoloted acting Captain of 
the Victory, until the retarn of Captain Hyde Parker, in the Asta. 
Lieut. A. Kuper is appointed to the Savage, Vice Liburn. Lieuts. W. 
Gill, J. Brooman, R. Wall, and Edward Williams, are appointed to the 
Coast Guard. Mr. J. Gore of the Belvidern, ts promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant, and appointed to the Alfred. Mr. F. Macbean Chivers 
surgeon of the Asia, is appointed to the Victory. Mr. Joseph Dalloway 
is appointed Surgeon of the Asia, vice Chivers. Mr. James Brown (a) 
is appointed Surgeon of the Ordiuary at Portsmouth, vile Lilies. Mr. 
| W. Bland, Assistant-Surgeon of the Cruizer. is promoted to the rank of 
Surgeon in the same ship. Mr. Wm. Henry Eames is appointed Second 
Master of the Dryad. Mr. Wm. White (b), late Master of the Melville, 
is appointed to the Victory: and Messrs. R. Stokes, Charles Hillier, and 
R. Clarke, Clerks, late of the Spartiate, are appointed to the Vietory. 
Second Lieut. C. Parker. of the Royal Marines, is appointed alse to the 
same ship. Dr. Robert Boyd, Assistant. Surgeon at Haslar Hospital, ip 
appointed to the Fly. Mr. Join Bowler, Assistent-Surgeon of Hastar 
Hospital, is appointed Supernumerary Assistant Surgeon of the Vietory 
—Nov. 1. 

It is certain that Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer has andertaken the fu- 
ture direction of the ‘New Monthly Magazine;:" and the public may 





citizens of Glasgow, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, humbly crave 
permission at this mementous crisis to approach your Royal presence, in order to 
convey to your Majesty an assurance of our unshaken and imvincible attachment 
to your Majesty’s Royal person, throne, and family. 

hile the Reform Bill, submitted to parliament by your Majesty's present ad- 
visers, remained under discussion in the legislature, we refrained from publicly 
declaring dur seutiments regarding it, content to leave che question of us merits 
or defects tothe wisdom of parliament ; but now that the House of Peers has 
thrown out the Bill, we feel « our duty to implore your Majesty, ae the father of 
your people, to reject the counsels of those, who, evther at this or any future pe 
riod, may recommend to your Majesty, by any undue exercise of the Royal pre- 
rogative, to nullify the functions of the higher branch of legislature, or to set aside 
its grave and deliberate decision. 

Placed, by our invaluable constitution, as a conservative barrier between the 
impatience of a free pe mple, aad the encroachments of sovereign power, it 1s on 
the wisdom and firmaecss of the counsels of the House of Peers that mamly de- 
pend the safe adjustment of the conflicting elements of political power,and the 
preservation of the just and necessary balance among the three great constitu- 
tional estates of the realm: and, therefore,it is at periods of the highest popular 
excitements that the importance of the House of Peers to the stability of the con- 
stitution—on which depend the best interest of the people— is most sensible felt, 
and that its independence oug'st with the utmost jealously to be guarded. 

While we are satisfied that the provisions of the late reform Buil were, im many 
respects, objectionable, we are, at the same time, sensible that some imperfections 
in the constitution might be removed, without hazarding its stability—the right 
of sending representatives to the House of Commons from this and other great 
cities might be conferred with decided benefit—and that an extension of the clec- 
tive franchise, suited to the increased population and wealth of the present age, 
and fixed on such safe, intelligible, and comprehensive bases, as the wiedom of 

rliament, uncontrolled by threats or by popular pledges, may determine, would 

gratefully received by us fromyour Maje «ty and from the legislature. 

In conclusion, we ‘implore your Majesty to bear in mind, thai this 1s a commer- 
cial nation, with dealings to an extent and amount unexampled. The history of 
every nation and every age has shown that commerce cannot exist amidst politi- 
cal agitation, dispute, and violence. If such, therefore, be longer continued m 
this country, about theoretical and speculative poimts of legielation and govern- 
ment, the consequences must be that trade and commerce will seck other shores 
where they can flourish in peace and security. The result of this change must 
bring misery upon the people, destroy the finances, paralyse the power, and dis 
member the proud empire of Great Britam, for which so many heroes have shed 
their blood, and for whose liberty and prosperity Nelson triumphed, and Welling- 
ion conquered. 

That you: Majesty may long continne to reign over a free, contented, and 
loyal people, us our earnest prayer. 
—_- 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 
Quebec, Now. 15, 1231 
THE GOVERNORS’ SPEECH. 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Council 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

It affords me much satisfaction to meet you again in Provineral Parliament and 
I trust that the season of the year which has been chosen for your meeting will 
— the most suixable for the convenience of the majority of the two 

oures. 

The liberal appropriations of the Legislature during the last Session, for inter- 
nal communications and other objects of public unity in the Province appear, ge- 


nerally speaking, to have been expended with judgment, and a due regard to | 


economy by the Commissioners appointed to carry those objects into effevt, and 


| the results which have already attended these undertakings hold out every en- 


couragement to the Legislature to proceed in the same course, by the grant of 

further and towards the accomplishment of such of them as are stil in progress, 

and for the commencement of others—Amongst the various objects of this nature 

pwhich willclaim your notice in the course of this Session, I wish particularly to 
oint eit :— 


Ist. The Kempt road between Metis and Ristigouche. 2d. The commun | 
| cation between Si. John’s and Laprarie. 34. 


The further mprovement of the 
harbour of Montreal. 4th. The road from the township to St. Hyacinthe, by 
the outlet of Mempramagog. 5th. The improvement of the communication be- 
tween the townships and city of Quebec. 6th. The erection of Gaols and Court 
Houses inthe several counties of the province. 

I cannot too early or toe earnestly endeavour to impress on your minds the i- 
portanre of facilitating the means of communication between the townships and 
the cities of Quebec and Montreal, for it is a subject intumately connected with 
the interest and welfare of the Province at large 

construction and improvement of roads and bridges will serve to give vent 
to the surplus produce of that interesting portions of the country, and which the 
tadustry of ite imhabsants ts thereby stimulated by the proepect of advantege, & 
free and ready personal intercourse will be promoted with their fellow sulgerts oF 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, to whom they are now almost strangers, but with 
whem they are unwed by poltacal and soctal t1es—governed by the same laws 
sharing one common interest. 

Of the laws about to expire there are some which wil require alterations ind 
amendmests in the event of their renewal by the Leguslature. 


consequently expect that this Journal will assume a» still more marked 
and important character than beretofore, interesting as its prges have 
always been, 

E-rcluding and including.—A wag one day asked his friend, “How 
many knayes do you suppose are in this street besides yourself?" “ Be- 
sides myself!” replied the other, in # heat, “do you mean to insult met” 
“Weil, then,” said the frst, “How many do you reckon, including 
yourself?” 

A certain lodging house was very much infested by vermin; a gentle- 
man who slept there one night told the landlady so in the morning, when 
she said, * La, Sir, we haven't a single bug in the house.” “ No ma'am,’’ 
suid he, “they're all married, and have large families too.""-—Mirror. 


The late Arthur Clegg, Esqg.—This gentleman died last week, leaving 
behind him property tothe valne of Bait a million of money, which he 
chiefly ac quired in the town of Manchester. This sum goes to his gra 
daughter, 15 years of age, the only child of his only son, whois d 
The young Indy is said to be affianeed to one of Lord Hill's nephews, 
and that bis Lordship's late visit fo Manchester had more reference to the 
engagements subsisting between his nephew and Miss Clegg, than to 
any inspection of the troops in the town.—Chester Courant. 


Two gentlemen travelling in the Highlands lately, agreed so ill to- 
gether, that on arriving at Melrose at night, one signified his intention 
of proceeding directly to town, and desired the chambermaid to call 
him at five o'clock, whereupon the other gave n similar order. “ Why 
you are not going atthat bour, surely?” said one. “ No," replied the 
| other, “IT merely wish to be called that I may have the pleasure of hear 

ing you go away.’ 

Several Correspondents are applying to us, on the propriety of re- 
| taining Lord Hilias Commander-in-Chief, during the present struggle 
i for the Reform Bill. Toast appears, that it would have been just as 
proper (and it is paying no bad compliment to Lord Hill) to make or 
retain the Duke of Wellington as Commanderin-Chiel. Ministers 
must notkeep enemies or neutrals, upon that question on which their 
own existence depends, in official stations, and saith official influence. 
By doing so, they would justify » suspicion of their own sincerity, and 
compromise the unsullied fame of their Royal Master. Let it be under- 
stood that the way to power under their administration is, to support 
the Bill; and the Bill will be supported, not with lokewarmness or 
indifference, or a selfish misgiving of the future, but with » zeal propor- 
tioned to its high and paramount importance.— Times. 

Unwelcome Present.—A fellow lately called upona respectable mer 
chant, with a quantity of hams, which he offered to dispose of, “very 
cheap.” “ But what if they are fa’ o' maggots!" seid the cautious pur- 
chaser. “If they are, why, I will give you them for nothing,” said the 
ham seller. In the course of a few days, the shopkeeper had occasion 
to cut up one of his bargain, when lo, as thick as“ motes in the sun- 
| heam” myriads of mites petrified his vision. The Irishman having been 
| summoned to refund the cesh he had so knavishly extracted from the 
shop-keeper, appeared in Court apparently ignorant of any crime. The 
matter being eaplained by the pursuer. he wos asked what he bad to sey 
in his defence? “Why, he bought the hams, my Lord.” “ Bat you 
snid you would give them for nothing if there were any maggots.’* 
‘And do I not, sure? I make him a present of every mother’s son of 
them, and much good may they du him.” The s eeper, who now 
saw that the maggots were the only present Pat had agreed for, reluc- 
tantly Jeft the bar.—E£d. Evening Post. 

New Medical Professorship. —The establishment of a Chair for Patho- 
logy, in Edinburgh University, has just been determined on by the 
Crown. It is understood no salary is to be attached to it. Dr. John 
Thompson is appointed Professor. 

Earl Fitzwilliam having been prevented by oge and infirmity from 
taking his seat, could not give bis vote by proxy. This sufficiently es- 
| plains the absence of bis Lordship’s vote in the division on the Reform 
Bill. 

Attempt at Assassination by a Female.—In the Caleutta John Bull, of 
| the 2hh of April, we find a report of the proceedings of # special EFuro- 
pean Court of inquiry held at Dethi, on the 1%b of the same month, for 
the purpose of investigating an outrage committed the day before mt the 
mess of the Tet regiment, etationed there. Some days before « court- 
martial had been beld, in which Lieut. H. Talbot, of the &th Regiment 
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1 Native Infantry, was honourably acquitted of charges brougat agains 
him vy Lieut, A. famsay, of the same corps, for a gross insult alledged 
to hace been offered to his wile. Shortly after the acquittal of Lieut. 
Talbot, while he was sitting a guest in the mess-room of the Ist Native 
infantry, a stranger. babited in # foraging-cap aud military surtout, en 
tered the apartment, and stending bebind his chair presented two pix 
ole at bis head, both of which were afterwards discovered to have been | 
heavily loaded with back shot; both missed fire. ‘The gentleman who 
sat neatto Lieut. Talbot started np, seized the assassin, and both falling 
together, to the surprise and consternation of all present. the voice ot 
Vis. Rameay betra red her disguise, and in the supposed officer they be- | 
elda@ dnppaiated and revengeful woman. ‘The unfortunate husband 
i implieated in the transaction, as an accessary to the fact, nnd both were | 
under fixed bayonets, awaiting the decision of the Commander-in- 
Chief. to whom the proceedings of a Court of Inquiry had been for- 
wurded, 
Irish Lords Lieutenant. 
Dublin Castle, Oct. 1931 —His Majesty's letiers patent have passed 
the Great Seal, appointing the following noblemen and gentlemen to be 
Lieutenants of the several updermentioned counties in Ireland, viz. :— 
Antrim—Charles Henry St. John, Earl O'Neil. Armagh—Archibald, 
Fart of Gosford. Carlow—The Right Hon Joho Wilham Ponsonby, | 
commonty called Viscount Duncannon. Cavan—Thomas, Marquess | 
of Headfort. Clare—The Right Hon. William Vesey Pitzgerald. Cork 
— Heury, Earl of Shannon. Dovegal—George Augustus, Marquess of | 
Doaegel!. Down—Arthar Blande Sandys Trambull, Marquess of | 
Dewn-hire. Dublin—Joha Chamore, Earl of Meath. Fermanagh— 
John Willoughby, Earl of Enniskillen. Galway—Ulick John, Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde. Kerry—Valentine, Earl ot Kenmare. Kildare 
~ Augactus Frederick, Duke of Leinster Kilkenny—James, Marquess 
Ormonde. King’s County—The Right Hon. William Parsons, com- 
monly called Lord Uxmantowr. Leitrim—Nathaniel, Parl of Leitrim. 
Limeriek—'f'be Hon, Colonel Richard Hobart Fitzgibbon. London- 
derry—George, Lord Garvagh. Longlord—The Right Hon. George 
John Forbes, commonly called Viscount Forbes. Mayo—Howe Peter, 
Marquess of Sligo. Meath—John, Karl of Daruley. Monaghan— 
Werner William, Lord Rossmore. (Queen's County—John, Viscount 
de Vesci. Roscommon—Robert Edward, Viscount Lorton. Tippe- 
rary—Joho Mely, Earl of Donoughwore. Tyrone—Dupre, Eerl of 
Waterford—Heory Villiers Stuart, Esq Westmeath— 
Thomas John, Marquess of Westmeath Wesxford—Robert 
Wicklow—Williamwn Porward, Earl! of Wicklow 





Caledon 
(,eorg 5 
Shapland Carew, Esq 
- Dublin Paper 
Election Equinimity.—At the late Dorsetshire election, in which Lord 
Ashley, the Tory Candidate, after a severe struggle, overthrew Me Pon- 
sonby, the Whig, the former was thus witty upon himself:—" Lord 
Ashley said the freeholders must see that the confidence which he had | 
expressed was not without good foundation. He remembered, that on 
Saturday. as he was going home, a man called him a long nosed rascal | 
(Great applause from Mr. Ponsonby’s party.) Now he did not mean to | 
dispute the length of his nose, because that was a matter of fact— 
Laughter)—bat with respect to his being a rascal, that was a matter of | 
opinion. Now, as far as the length of his nose was concerned, he would | 
tell them be should be perfectly satisfied if he, at the termination of the | 
election, was os far ahead of bis Hon. Opponent as there wus difference | 
in the length of their noses 








There is a singular society formed at Lincoln by a few young men 


called * The last!Man,” embracing the following regulation:—A bottle | 


of wine is sealed up in a neat mahogany case, and ata particular period 
of the year lots are cast by the whole ony to determine in whose 
eare the case shall remain, and that person at Christmas is bouad to give 
either a dinner or a supper to the whole of the society. The bottle of 
wine is to be kept sealed up so long as two of the society remain alive, 
and when “the last man” is left, he isto open the bottle aud drink the 


wine, to the memory of his former triends.—Stamford Mercury. 


_—_—~——— 
THE ROOM IN WHICH CANNING DIED. 

\Imost every one living within the bounds of the great world knows 
something of that small, but beautiful villa—a palace in miniature— 
which aow belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, and was, when fivst built, 
the object of so much satire against its original possessor At Chiswick, 


building, whose walls onceechoed 


vere stancls that classical yet singular 
to the gaities of the most brilliant circle which one English women ever 
drew around her. The wit, the licence, the luxury, may have been 
equalled in the reign of Charles IL, but not the variety, the relaement 
or the genius. We shou'd be undera great mistake if we supposed that 
the tone of society, in the time of the dissolute monarch we have just 
jnoted, possessed any thing of what we should now call elegance in de 
vauchery, or refoement in excess. [t was radically and universally 
coarse; the conversation of the court was the lowest ril aldry of the stews, 
the lampoons and the wooings, the attackson the King, or the courtships 
of a mistress, were alike filthyand obscene, often fraught with indisputa 
Lie and rere wit, but never with the wit of the gentleman or the pleasantry 
f the saloon. he rakehell, brocaded yet vulgar, with strong animal spi- 
ritsand a great capacity of drink—whose adventures lay in swindling, and 
whose loves ended in disease, was the real wit, courtier, and fine gentle 
man of that period 
We have butto read the plays, the poetry, the corresp« ndencein Eng 
land of the time, and then think of the plays, poetry and correspondence 
which, under Louis the Fourteenth, were shedding so bright a lustre on 
Franee, to see how poor and base was the state of courtly society in the 
ormer country, compared to that in the latter. What Louis the Four 
teenth was to Charles the Second, the society of France was to the so 
iety in England. It isa mistake, then, to suppose there was any thing 
f grace in the liceotiousness of that day—the Venus of Charles the Se 
and if compared with the “re-unions’ which the 
rele of Charles the Second 
wanted in lightaess, in viv rity, id potish—it certainly wante d far more 
The broad mind of Fas— 
find parallels in the 


cend wore no cestus; 
the Duchess of Devoushire assembled, the 
in that genius which hallows where it visits 
{ Sherida 
smutty carieatura of Rochester, the wittiest—or even the light philoso 
hy of St. Evremond, the sagest perhaps, of the whole group, to whom 
Old Rowley gossiped of the pleasures he had outlived, in the stories 
which it had saved him many asharp jest at bis ‘damnable iteration” 
if he had outlived also. Whohas not heard of the thousnnd and one 
stories of the beautiful Duchess?) Who, when he recalis those who 
made the habitants of her circle, cannot at once conceive a just no- 
tion of the spirit of the place’ rwed only from Raaok 
its flattering gentleness of manner, and from Wealth its capacities to 
charm, and was in all else the mere spirit of the poetry, 


ve buoyant elasticity —these are not to 
, , 


—a spirit that b 


and the elo 


uence, and the vivacity, and the power of the day :—focus at once of arts | 


sure, and of learning 
suite of rooms—in which the sole decorations are 
» splendid than 
valls or more simple than the furniture—fancy io that suite of rooms 
all those who are now some the things of history—some of 
scandal, which is Fashion's history '—Fancy the 
satye-lip of Sheridan—the bland countenance of Fox—the flattered and 
flattering com vacency of him, the among fops, and the fop 
among princes—-the laugh ng face of poor ——~ ——., then a child at 
my Auat Devonshire's” knee—the beauty of Lady Elizabeth M— 


and of politics—of conversation and action—of ple 
Fancy, then, in that 
n works of art, the bronzePor the picture—nothing mor 


nasembled 


the restless eve and 


rince 


the } of ——.. thee my liment of —— Fancy scene s@ light 
vi <0 trivolons, an hen drop the curtain for a few veare:-—raise 
once more—the stage is cle —h new scene succeeds In that room 


so | lain, 80 unadorned, so barren of all luxury, the 
most ambitious of 


most gifled and the 


adventurers breathes his last. It is a small, low 


hamber at Chiswick, in which Canning died. He chose it himself; it 
ad formerly, we believe, been a sort of nursery; and the present Duke 
Devonshire having accidentally « ept here ‘ust before Canning took 
up his residence at the villa, it was cor sidered more likely to be aired 
and free from damp, than any other and costlier apartment. It has not 
even a cheerful view from the window, but overlooks a wing of the 
house, as it were. ike a back yard. Nothine can be e common 
han the paper of the walls or the furniture of ¢ artment On one 
le the fire-plac re ranged afew | ke. ¢ Ay f a light charac 
er—such as the Novelist's Magazi: Roussea the ° Hel rise 
think Cam ’ A Opposite h foot o e bed is the fr 
ace, and on th ww chimney-ptece stands a sma “onze clock. How 
ften to that clock must have turned the eyes of that restless and ar 
it being duringhis'short and paivful progre gh disease to deat! 


(Laughter).” 


—with how bitter a monotony mast its ticking sound bave fallen on bis 
ear! 
as that low, regular, 


Nothing on earth is so, wearing to the fretfull nerve of sickness 
rpetuat voice in which Time speaks its warnings. 
He was justa week ll. On Wednesday a party of diplomatists dined 
with the Prime Minister—on the Wednesday following---- 
“ Pass'd away _ 
The haughty spirit from that bumble clay ! 

For the last three days, he was somewhat relieved from the excru- 
ciating pain he bad betore suffered. Not that it is true, as was said in 
the newspapers at the time, that his cries could be heard at sou.e con- 
siderable distance from the house-—during one day, however, they were 
heard by the servants helow. He was frequently insensible; and daring 
that time the words, “ Spain-~-Portugal,” were constantly on his lips. 
During those six days of agony and trial, bis wife was with bim and, 
we believe, nesther took rest in bed, nor undressed, throughout the whole 
time. Her distress and despair, when all was over, were equal to ner 
devotion during the struggle. It is said that the physicians declared it 
necessary for her life, or reason, that she should obtain the relief of 
tears; forshe had not wept once, either before or after his death---and 
this relief came to her when she saw ber son, At eleven o'clock at 
night, she left that house of mourning and went to the Duke of Port- 
land’s, in Cavendish square. I never passthat dull and metaneholy 
building, known as Harcourt House, with its dead wall and gloomy 
court-yard, without figuring to mvself the scene of that night, when the 
heavy gates opened to receive the widow of one whom Genius bad so 
gifted, and Ambition nad so betrayed.’ 

For some time before he died, Canniag's countenance bad betrayed 
the signs of the toil and exhaustion he had undergone. But after death 
these had vanished—and that beautilul and eloquent countenance seem- 
ed in the coffin unutterably serene and hushed. The house is memera- 
ble for the death of two statesmen. Uelow, in a tittle dark chamber, 
covered with tapestry, Charles Fox breathed his last!--the greatest 
pupil of his great rival, after tacitly veering towards the main founda- 
tious of the same principles Fox had professed, came to the same roof to 
receive the last lessou Ambition can bestow— 

** Mors sola fatetar 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula!” 


| which would have suited the pencil of Salvator, and which alfurded 
barely room enough for the mau and the stag, opposed to each other in 
| this extraordinary manner. 
| At length tae buck seemed o take the resolution of pessing over the 
Lobstacles which lay in his path, and with this purpse a hed 
towards Duncan very slowly, and with excessive caution. When be 
came close to the Highlander, be stooped bis head down as if to examine 
him more closely, when the devil, or the untameable love of sport, pe- 
| culiar to his country, began to overcome Duncan's fears. Seeing the 
| animal proceed so gently, he totally forgot not only the dangers of his 
position, but the nuptial compact which certainly might have been in- 
terred irom the circumstances of the situation. With one hand Duncan 
| seized the deer’s horns.whilst with the other he drew his dirk. But in 
|the same instant the buek bounded over the precipice, carrying the 
Highlander along with him. They went thas down upwards of a hun- 
| dred feet, and were found the next morning in the spot where they felt. 
Fortune, who does not always regard retributive justice in her dispensa- 
tions, ordered that the deer should fall underneath and be killed upon 
the spot, while Duncan escaped with his life, but with the fracture of a 
leg, an arm, and three ribs. In this state be was lying on the carcass of 
the deer, and the injuries which he had received rendered him for the 
remainder of his life the cripple I have described. I never could ap- 
prove of Duncan's conduct towards the deer ina moral point of view, 
(although, #s the man inthe play said, be was my friend) but the temp- 
tatiou of a hart of grease, offering as it were, his throat to the knife, 
| would have subdued the virtue of almost any dver-sialker. Whether 
the anecdote is worth recording, or deserving of illustration. remains 
fer your consideration. [have given you the story exactly as 1 recol- 
lect it. 


—~—— 
GRATITUDE OF MR. O'CONNELL. 
Breakfast Society, Dublin. 

Yesterday, there was a dinner of the friends and supporters of “ The 
Breakfast Charity Society.” The dinner took place in Mrs. Mahony’s 
| Patrick’s-street—a most substantial repast vas prepared for nearly two 
| hundred. 


Daniel O'Connell. Esq. M. P., in the chair. 
Upon the cloth being removed, the following toast was given with ap- 


It was impossible to stand in that quiet, and even humble room, and propriate observations from the Chair— 


not glance back to the contrasts which the life, that there had become | 


extinet, afforded to retrospection. In April 187, it was announced to 
a Parliament. crowded beyond precedent, that George Canning had 


accepted the office of First Commissioner of his Majesty's Treasury—- 
The announcement was received 


id est, the office of Prime Minister. 


* William the Fourth”’—* God save the King” was sung by Mr. Clan- 
cy in excellent style. 

The next toast was— The People.” 

Mr. O'Connell called for a high bumper. 
propose, said he, is, “ The Land we live in.” 


The next toast I have fo 
It is quite manifest that 


with bursts of the loudest, the most prolonzed cheers----cheers that made | up to this period the people of this country have not seen, or even read 


themselves scarce less audible along the neighbouring streets than | of any administration who have beld forth any reasonable pretensions 


within the House. 


—the breaking-up of the party of a life's forming—the suspicion, the 


What followed !—resignations the neat day frow his | that they were governing Treland for itself. 
oldest and staunchest adherents—-the retirement of a bost from his side 


They have been almost 
candid enough to odmit that the object was far different—that they bad 
‘| either an ascendancy here, or a superiority elsewhere to maintain. 


rage of friends whom he might never regain—the strange alliance with | [ Hear.) The present adininistration holds office under different grounds 


foes, whom he could never hope to conciliate but by becoming the step- | 
ping-stone to their objects—objects which, if he continued to reject, he 


would have been lost for the future--—if he accepted, he must have beliec 
the whole tenour of the past. Then came persecution, attack, doubt 


scorn----the wrath of the Peers, (that fatal House, whose power has 


never of late been exerted, but in opposition to the popular spirit i 
once fostered”)---the schisms'ofjthe Commons----“ the current slande 
| and the echoed lie !"’----and all this fell on a frame already breaking, anc 
in need of rest. In April, Canning was announced Prime Minister o 


England, amongst the loudest exultation of a triumphant and seemingly | bat it has done nothing beneficial. 


resistless party. In August, his corpse was carried to its grave!---an 
within three months from that time, bis party, that of late seemed s« 
strong, so permanent, was, to use the strong phrase justly applied t 
them---- scattered to the winds!’ Never did a man, possessing so vas 


)a personal influence in life, bequeath so little influence in death. 


, hy 1. because it was the influence of talent, not principles—it was not | her, 


the great doctrines round which men rallied, but the commanding genius 


ty -the genius extinct, the party was extinct.t 





|} ® The writer seems to have forgotten the pas@ing of the test and « 
acts, and the Bill forthe relief of the Catholics, 

His powers of personal conciliation, too, were very great. The late Kin 
was won over from his dislike to him as by magic. The lady of an ambassack 
entering the King’s apartments, when Canning was there on his second visit, an 
anticipating the evidence of much formality, saw the Monarch and his Ministe 


orpors 
} aio 


seated together, with one of Canning’s grandchildren on the King’s knee, in the 


| most famuliar manner magmable. 


namie 
A HIGHLAND ANECDOTE 
HY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
From the Keepsake, for 132 
The same course of reflection wich led me to transmit to you the ac 
count of the death of an ancient borderer,” induces me to add th 


particulars of a singular incident, affording a point which seems highly 


qualified to be illustrated by the pencil. 
engraving of the Gored Huntsman, which adorned the first number « 
| your work, and perhaps bears too close a resemblance to the characte 


fof that print to admit of your choosing it as a subject foranother- OF 


this vou are the only competent judge. 

The story isan old, bat not an ancient one; the actor and sufferer wa 
notavery aged 
Duncan, for so | shall call him, had been engaged in the affairof i74¢ 


with others of lis class, and was supposed by many to have been ar 
ragic affair, which 


accomplice, if not the principal actor in a certain 


made mach noise a good many years alter the rebellion 
whieh was bold, fierce, and enterprising. 


But the liml 
vecome unable 


grey eye. 
} 


s, like® those of the aged borderer in my forme 
ale, bad i 


And | 


It was suggested Ivy the spirited 


man, when [heard the anecdote in my early youth 


Lam content 
with indicating this,in order to give some idea of the man’s character 
Traces of this natural dis- 
position still remained on Duncan's very good features, and in his keen 


serve the purposes and obey the dictates of 


—it pretends, at least, to do so. [Hear, hear.] Why do I say that it 
pretends? because up to the present period it has not done one act be- 
1) neficial to Ireland. (Hear, heav.] Let me now repeat the assertion, 
for I have said it more than once since | came to Dublin, in order thet 
iny opinion might be conveyed on the wings of the press to all parts of 
t| the country—the Whig Government has now been in office for twelve 
| months, andas yet it has done nothing forIreland. {Hear.] If it hes 
1} done aught, it has been this--it has appointed Lord Lorton, Lord Ennis- 
{| killen, Lord Forbes, aud Vesey Fitzgerald to be lieutenants of counties, 
It has indeed promised much, but it 
! | has performed nothing. The period bas come when it can be put to the 
yi test. It never can be put to the test if an opportunity for trial be not af- 
»| forded to it—if we do not remind it of the promises made, end demand 
t | their performance. (Hear) But | do vot now stand upon its negative 
faulis—it has not done anything for Ireland, but it has done much against 
{Hear, hear.] Is it, L ask, nothing for that administration to have 
+ | armed the yeomanry ?—[hear]—and is it nothing to have again revived 
| party spirit?) [Hear, hear.] There are many, many more counts in 
the indictment which [could frame against them—more counts then 

0 | there were even in the indictment they framed against me. [Cheers 
a and laughter.}] [do not, however, wish to revive those topics. I ain 
“4 | not only ready to forget, but to forgive. I have by my pubiie condact 
d|in Parliament shown, that I was disposed not to revenge; at least I have 
© | given them to believe that such was my disposition. [Hear, hear.}] I 
am cow also ready toforget and forgive ; upon one condition, and that is, 
their. doing guod to Ireland. [Cheers.] Let me see them put down that 
party spirit which they themselves have raised. Let me see them dis- 
arm the yeomanry, who should never have been organized. Let me see 
them put a check upon those paltry enemies of theirs—the corporation 
faction. Let me see them take from that corporation the £10,000 a year 
which they pocket as the pipe-water tax ; and instead of its costing the 
citizens £10,000 ayear for the supply of water, giving it to them at an 
expense of net more than £3,000. [Hear.] Let me see a police act, 
regulating the appointing the magistrates—let us no longer behold magis- 
trates pretending to act forthe Government, and at the same time work- 
ing against them—let there be no longer the ludicrous faree of a corpo- 
ratton appointing a magistrate, who is paid by the people---let me see 
the Subletting Act repealed---let me see the Vestry Bill so regulated. 
that it will, as it must, be the commencement of an attack on the tempo: 
ralities of the church----[cheers.] Let them allow me to pass a bill ex 
empting the Catholics and Dissenters from the payment of the Vestry 
rates--~[hear, hear.] That act would, I think, greatly augment the num- 
ber of Dessenters—[ hear and laughter.] Let me see a Grand Jury Bill, 
not promised but passed. Let me see the enemies of the people put down, 
*' and their friends encouraged—[ hear, hear, } Let me see the Orange 
magistrates deprived of power, and in every country independent and 
onest nen sought after, who would use the magisterial office asa 
shield for the people, and not asa swordggainst them (hear, hear, hear. } 
Let me see these things and there nevefigwas so strong a government as 


| 


e 
y 
rf 


1 





$s inclination. On the one side of his body he retai the propo F 1 , 
megane oat f ‘ ‘ cee er eee - d the propor: | the administration would have here —[W®ar,hear.} Every one would 
tons ane Irinness o mm ae ve 1OunlaAINee ’ ie ¢ 1! J AS? " ~ ’ 
“Ror ‘ . mountaineer; on the other he was a | he a goliceman to guard, Support and protect them—[hear ] There 
dieabts cripple, scarcely able to limp along the streets he cause ; 


which reduced him to this state of infirmity was singular 


‘Twenty years or more before 1 knew Duncan, he assisted his brothers 
in forming a large grazingt in the Highlands, comprehending an exten 


sve range of mountain and torest, land morass, lake and precipice. | 


| chanced thata sheep or goat was missed from the flocks, and Duncat 
not satisfied wtth dispatching his shepherds in one direction, went him 
sell in quest of the fugitive in another; 

In the course of hss researches, he was induced to ascend a small anc 
narrow path leading to the top of a high precipice. Dangerous as i 
was at first, the road became doubly so as he advanced 
much more t ‘ 
time so 


the light step and steady brain of a Highlander. 


to look down upon; but Dunean passed cheerfully on 
the Gathering of his Clan taking heed to | 


hculties of the path required caution 


, now 


ln this manner he had more than half ascended the prec ipice, when ir 


micway, and it might almost be said, in middle air, he encountered ; 
' ; . : 

wick of the red-deer species, running down the cliff by the same pat! 
im an opposite direction. If Duncan hadhad a gun no recontre could 
@ ' 1 ; 

mve been more agreeable; but as be had not this advant ve over the 


zen ol the wilderress, the meeting was in the highest degree anwel 
come. Neither party had the power ot retreating, for the stag had no 
room to torn himself in the narrow path, andif Duncan bad turned hi 
back to go down, he knew enough of the creature's habits to be certair 
that he would rush upon him while engaged in the difficulty of the re 
treat T hey stood t erelore pertectiy sf iia voked ate , he 
mutual em! ssinent { ome spac 
At lenet »deer, which was of the largest size. be nto ver ‘ 
inflers,asthey do when the are brought to bay, and are | Zz 
upon bound and huntsman Duncan saw the danger of a conflic 
n which he must probably come by the worst. and esa last resource: 
“t hed himse onthe little ledge of rock wht! h he oc pied, ar 1 
awaited the resolution which the deer should take, not making the st 
ition, f ear of alarming the wild and suspicions animal. They re 
maine im this posture { ee or tour hours et a roe 
* “ The Death of Laird’s Jock s eK k I 
t A Pastoral F 


It was 0 
in two fvet broad, so rugged and difficult, and at the sams 
terrible, that it would have been impracticable to any but the 
The pre ipice on the 
right rose like a wall, and on the leit sunktoa depth which it was giddy 
now wh stling 
‘s footsteps when the 


ught. in my opinion, to be no other police—an organised body armed 
with deadly weapons, and thrust in amongst the population, is such as 
no good government ought to want. [Hear.] These are things that I 
I am looking for, forlreland has matters of detail athome. [Hear.] 1 
vant reform in all its details. LUshould never wish fo seea judge, whose 
son was arec*or, trying anybody fora riot were tithes were disputed. 
{Hearand laughter.] Jtis, Lthink better to keep men out of tempta- 
tion, and as we prayevery day. ‘lead us not inte temptation,” we 
ought not to lead others intoit. [Hear.] The present administration 
debt to Ireland. [Hear.] The representatives of the 
people of Ireland stood by that administration. They may imagine be- 
cause we are silent, or if we do speak that it is not in the language of 
vituperation, that we are therefore forgetful of the interests of the coun- 
trv. Weare not. &There are forty, fifty, or perhaps sixty of the Irish 
members who have rankling in their hearts the injuries done to Ireland, 
nd whoare determined to see | [Cheers.] While, 


t 


] 


' owe a rreat 


ustice done to her. 


then, we remember what is due to ourselves, we should not, and we are 
iot, forgetful of what we are bound to do for others. I will give, gen- 
tlemen, ‘‘Old Ireland, and prosperity to ber.” The toast was drank 


* amid loud cheers 
At the close of the p it was announced that Mr. Stanley, 
was nbont to be recalled from his sitnation as Chief Secretary of Ire- 
be sneceeded hy Lord Duncannpn Mr. O'Connell said, 
t the announcement would prove true, 


oceedings 


id, and to 


he since rely ] Oo} edtl 


—=— 
BRISTOL.—THE LATE RIOTS. 


Other Particulars. 

Business has heen resumed to-day, that is, the shops have been open 

d, but beyond this little in the resumption of business can he said. The 
streets are greatiy thronged with pe yple, and the arrival of the bod es of 
militarv. which has occurred fre juently during the day, adds very much 

+ tothe interest ard anxie ty nerally felt The extent t the destruc- 


slmost beyond relie L have eard that the loss of property is 


estimated to amount to not less thana millionand a half of money! In 
me places the engines are continuing to piay, and generally the ruins 
give evidence of the fire being st existing by the smoke which they 
tinue to send forth. The members of the Political Union and spe- 

cial constables are ' uing actively in sear f stolen property, and 
of the individuals concerned the abomir le outrages. The Exchange 


onperty 
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and it ishourly arriving in loads of every description. I apprehend 
thet of the furniture little of it will be of much value, so rough is the 
handling it bas received. Atevery turn you meet with special consta- 
bles, who are distinguished by bandages of white on their hats and ris- 
bands; at parlicular places, or the corners of streets the people are not | 
suffered to assemble together. During the day the firemen have been 
busy in Queen-square, searching in the ruins for the individuals who | 
have been buried in them, and for the property that may have been lett 

by the plunderers. A oumber of bodies, four or five! believe, have 

been already got out,and they present a most appalling spectacle ; burn- 

ed in many parts almost to a cinder; portions of the limbs broken off, | 
and otherwise exhibiting marks of the dreadful violence they have been 
subjected to in the fire and in falling of portions of the building. One 
woman was among the number; she was found in a sitting posture, and 
had something like arrow-root wrapped up. There is no doubt enter) 
tained of many more bodies being still in the ruins, and every expedition 
is used to get them extricated. A singular occurrence took place in 
examining the ruins of the Mansion-house, Part of a human figure 
made its appearance, and speedily releasing it, a man was found to be 
stil! living, with his arm barnt off near the shoulder, and, to the surprise | 
of the bystanders, he was able to rise up and walk away. I saw some | 
of the bodies deposited in the middle of the square, merely covered with | 
a little straw, while a guard of the 3d Dragoons kept moving round them. | 
The men sceined not to relish the employment, and as they passed the | 
bodies, they placed their hands on their mouths and noses, apparently 

affected with the stench that proceeded from them. 1 heard some com- 

plaints of the impropriety of keeping the bodies in the exposed place, | 
and {saw some very much affected with the disagreeable, I should say 

horrible, appearance the bodies presented. Ihave just been making 

a visit to the several places which the mob signalled out for their ven. 

geance, and which continue to attract great numbers of spectators. 

Next to Queen square the Bishop's palace was an object of much curiosity: | 
The gentleman who had charge of the remains of the Bishop's resi- | 
dence, informed me that he endeavoured to repel the attack made | 
on it, but, of course, all the opposition he could make with the aid 
he had, was unavailing. He told me also, that the assailants all ap- 





was going too far, opposed it, but Wakley's plan was veverileless 
adopted 

Mr. O'Connell returned to Ireland bearing a patent of precedewey, 
wh'ch placed himat the head of the Irish Bar. This is undoubtedly a high 
distinction, and Earl Grey, doubtless supposed be had conciliated the 
great agitator. Yet no sooner had he reached the shores of Ireland, than 
he denounced the government ata public uceting. See bis speech on 
the occasion referred to, im another column. 

Shortly after the loss of the Bill, Mr. Place, a» Westminster tailor, 
Dr. Carprue a teacher of anatomy, and several others waited on the 
Premier, without introduction or previous notice, at eleven at night, and 
demanded in the name of the people, that the intended prorogation of 
Parliament should continue for seren days and no longer! His Lord- 
ship was certainly taken by surprise, and at Grst [elt disposed to 
give the worthy deputation a little of bis “lofty civility.” Butthey had 
Other demands to make, and after adaonishing Lord Grey to make ao 
alteration inthe Bill, and calling on bim to create the requisite number 
of peers, the parties separated. Carnot Earl Grey mark the signs of 
the times in all these warnings ! 


Let us suppose, that by dint of Politieal lt nions, new py ers, and yoo | 


pular violence, the Bill passes, and then trace the eorseqnences 
The towns wili send 400 members out of the GOO.whieb the new Parlia 
mentis to consist of. The town members will be eleeted mainly by 
the £10 voters, and what description of members will be sent under 
such a constituency? But it may be said that wealth will still exercise 
its influence, and the monied aristocracy will buy up these poor voters, 
andreturn theirowu members. If this be done what will England gain 


| by the change? What will the Political Unions say to this? Will 


+ 

231 
the Cirgalar which we give below, coming (row the Prefect of Bogota 
It virtually goes to prolitit atl discussions upon political affairs, and 
| would tead ahd fear that the enjoyment of rational liberty in that de- 
| ‘oted cow try is as for of asever We priot the document with much 





pai: —_ 
Jer prublec of Colombia — Prefectare of Cundcnamarce 
To the Police Magistrate of ae 
The concealed enemies of order and the lows, ns well as al; those 
) who foward their patrimony in the intestine agitatious of the country, bave 
already eourtaraced to eaciie the incantions agrinst the National Rej« esen 
tation whteh ls now about to constitute New Grenada, eireulating report» 
| and ramones prejudicial Lo the deliberations of that august body. Ui be 
| comes, therefore necessary that the public autho ities display their zealadn 
vigilance ly ursuing the jrumoters thereof timat the people may be inspue d 
with alle jence in those persons wh 1m they thensel ves have cetegated 
to secure thew happiness. Vo that end, you will make the nest serupu 
ious investigations to discover tuose who shall directly or indirectly ev 
deavour to digered:t the Congress, with antic jpated and malieious swap 
tations, aad you will apply to them the punishment whieh the police 
laws detail, or according to the enormity of the case, you will pass them 
| to any competent authority for their punishment aud severe correction 
Do not forget that the present occasion is the most opportune and beil 
jiant for the establishment and consolidation of the dignity of the law 
and for giving to the people the teanquillity aud guarontees whieh they 
j so much sigh for pit is not the tess ceriain that it ite allowed toeseane 
| us, anaceby aad licentiousness must dor ever fix their seatia thie bewod 


God preserve you KLPNO CURRK® 


Views in the city of New York and its Environs—Part UM. of this interest 


| ing publication has just been issued by Peabody & €o. who, by means 


} of skilful artists, maintain its reputation. This oo@ber contains vie we 


{of the City Hall, the Navy. Yard, Leroy-Place, and the shot-tower 


7 . ; . are ve ir specimens of talent Hic . 
peared to be men from the country, and had their faces partially | they not again embody themselves and demand redress, whiel redress |“ SCF fale apecimens of talent, particularly the last 


discoloured or blackened. The Palace is a complete wreck. The 

Cathedral, which is adjoining, escaped very narrowly, but my in- 

formant told me, what seemed an odd feature in the transaction that 

the wreckers said “they would not harm the Cathedral,” and if so they 

kept their word. But [ have reason to believe, that ‘ts safety was a 

matter of chance not design. I was shown the marks of their attempts 

to break open the doors, but either they offered too much resistance, or | 
the mob had not time to accomplish its destruction. While U was at the 

Palace rains, [saw books and papers, which had been saved in the libra- 
ry, brought into the chapel: but I understand that deeds of great value, | 
which had been deposited in the lbrary, have been wholly destroyed. | 
Every article of furniture in the bishop’s residence was also completely 

destroyed. The arrests to-day are very numerous. I saw several par- | 
ties of prisoners in the custody of the constables, and apparently great 
vigilance is now exercised upon us; one of the citizens remarked to me 
the horse is e.caped. 

The most indignant feeling is expressed against the magistrates’ their 
conduct certainly is most extraordinary, and cannot be accounted for by 
any ordinary standard. They seem to have been completely panic- 
struck, as it cannot be denied; so were the great mass of the inhabitants 
I have been assured, that the scene was altogether of the most frightful 
character; women and children screaming, and families thiaking only 
of their personal safety, leaving their property defenceless, as of no mo 
ment, while the occasional firing of the military and the savage shouting 
of the mob, added to the terror of the scene. 

One thing [ have been struck with, and that is the juvenile appear 
ance of many of the special constables; they seem to be quite boys 
that I ailude to, and evidently quite unfitted for performing such an im 
portant office at such a period, and under such circumstances. If the | 
constables who were sent armong the mob in the first instance were of 
the same description, it is easy to account for the unfortunate collision 
thattook place. ‘The several parishes have met again to-day, and [un- 
derstand that an idea is pretty general among them, to apply to the 
King’s Bench for a writ, if that court can grant it, for suspending the 
Mayor and Aldermen from the exercise of their magisterial functions. 
T have just heard, however, and I am fnformed that the fact is beyond 
doubt, that government has issued a commission supplanting the cor 
poration in its authority over the city, and of which commission a geue- | 
ral officer, who is, I believe, named Jackson, is stated to be the head : | 
such is the position of affairs at this moment. The rioting at Bath has 
been trifling. 


. e ° . ° | 

Married, on Thursday morning by the Rev. Mr. Curtis, Me. Lucius 
Pearl to Jane Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Tripler, Esq. all of this 
4 ' 
city. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 94410 percent } 
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PENNE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24. 1831 


We are without further arrivals from England. 

In our last we adverted to the plan of forming political unions and | 
National Guards throughout England, and pointed out some of the 
mischiefs that must result from such a proceeding, sanctioned as it ap 
pears to be by the King’s Government. The scheme will andoubtedls 
tend to promote the passage of ee Bill, and thereby be of tem- 
porery utility tothe Cabinet. Bis not Lord Grey aware of the dan- 
ger of organizing and putting arms into the hands of the great body of 
the middle and lower orders, and thus constituting them political judges 


legislators, and executioners? If be uses this body to destroy the To 


ries, will it not afterwards arise and destroy the Whigs’ Let us look for 
a moment how his Lordship stands with this same body, which may be 
termed the radical party Let us estimate the power of the radicals 
and all those who are led on by Hunt, Cobbett, and others, and then 
weigh the amount of the popalarity of the present cabinet with them.--- 

Ala recent meeting of the people of Hampshire, held at Winches 
ter, to address the King, Cobbett appeared and denounced the Minis- 
ters, and moved that a Resolation of censure be passed against them 
This of course was opposed, but when the show of hands was taken 
the sheriff could not well decide in whose favour the votes were; by 
straining a point, however, the decision was with some difficulty de 
termined in favour of the Ministers. This happened since the loss of 
the Bill, in the city of Wincheste: 

Hunt, on his w ay to Preston, met a large essemblage at Manchester 
where he found the mass in favour of universal suffrage, and condemning 
the Bill as insufficient. 

Again at the great meeting beld in Lincoln Ino Fields in London, at 
which Sir Francis Burdett presided, for the purpose of forming a grand 
political union, the following, among other resolutions, was put and 
carried :---- 

“The Council shall watch closely the proceedings of the Legislature, shall 
call general meetings when necessary, present addresses and petitions to 
the Crown and the Legislature, when the interest of the people are at 
stake, and generally shall use every exertion in furthering the object of 
the union.” 

Now here is a body of peuple, irresistible in point of numbers, formed 
for the avowed purpose of overawiag Parliament. But with this, they 
were not satisfied. Mr. Wakley the editor of the Ballot, a paper recent- 
ly established, which vehemently advocates universal suffrage, annual 
Parliaments, &c. proposed, as an amendment, to one of the Reso- 
lutions-—that half of the Council of the proposed Political Union 
should be composed of the working classes. Sir Francis thinking this 


| evidence of the report itself 


will be a still greater extension of enfranchisement by a reduetion of the 


qualification to £5, 40s., and at length to nothing 


must begin to see the error of some of his plans—we trust he does, and 


Surely Lord Grey 


that he will speedily make a compromise with the Tories, and torm 
such an union with them as will give strength to his cabinet, and heal 
the divisions which now anbappily distractthe country ? We repeat, 
that if heemploys the Radicals to destroy the Tories—the Radicals, 
whose power is now advancing with rapid strides, will in turn destroys 
the Whigs, and all the institutions of the country 





The London Spectator has published a report of the altereation which 
took place between the Bishop of Exeter and Earl Grey, in the House 
of Lords, on the i1th Oct. The Report, which has been extensively 
copied, we have the best reason to suppose is greatly exaggerated, if not 
misrepresented. Wehave therefore copied from the London Cowmor, 
the demi-official organ of his Majesty’s Government, the report of the 
same transaction, whieb is materially different from that of the Spee 


tator. Apart from the superior authority of the Courier, we may be 


| Allowed to question the accuracy of the other paper from the internal 


Lord Grey is made to utter the most ia- 
temperate language, and to charge the Bishop of Exeter----in manner 
and language the most offensive and ungentlemanaly----twice or thrice 
with wilful falsehood. Now every person knows that such lan 
guage is nottolerated in the British Parliament, and if it be at any tiene 
used, the speaker is instantly stopped and called to order, which does 
not appear to have been done in the present imstance. It is not Kael 
Grey's custom to indalge in unparliamentary expressions, and he hes 
always been particularly guarded when speaking of the Chureh and its 
oinisters. He certainly went too far in his speech on the Reform Bal, 
in saying to the Bishops ‘Set your house in order,” but his language 
was not personalty offensive. The aim of the reportin the Speetetor 
is to represeyt the behaviour of the Bishop as most passionate and tur 
bulent, but it at the same time unwittingly brings o double portion of 
censure upon the Premier, in making him far more virulent and iatem 
perate than the Bishop himsel! 


Taking then the Courier’s report as the most genuine, it does appear 


that much warmth existed on both sides, more indeed than there ay 
pears to be sufficient cause for 
that the two personages were not upon the best terms previously ~-- Ds 


Philpotts was nominated Bishop of Exeter by the Wellington adminis 


tration, but was not confirmed when the Duke went out of office. Lord 
Grey refused to confirm the appointment unless he consented to give up 


his living at Durham,as the new Ministry were determinedto give a check , carol, and proclaimed by the morrice boys aod hammers 


to pluralities. To this the public saidaye, and Dr. Philpotts became 


Bishop of Exeter. by surrendering his valuable living at Durham. Thi 


wasall very well, and the Bishop would have submitted with a good 


grace, had not Lord Grey, forgetting his own maxim, the week after 


wards, given a plurality to his brother 


should be made for the feelings of the Bishop on being chargea wit! 


opposing every liberal measure, since he gave up his opinions on the; members of the fa ney who could possibly reoch the { 


It should be recollected, however, 


Some further allowance, too 


We sin erely wish the proprietors of this work every success, fort) cy 
| not only sapply the inhobitunts and the stranger with faithful represen 
tations of the most attractive objects in the city and its vicinity, at « 
very moderate price, but give epeouragement to ‘ 
Sister Sciences, painting and emgraving 
Finn's Comic Sketch Book—Published by Peabods & Co, 235 Broad 
wey, New York. ; ; 
The spirit of Craikshaok. hae extended across’ the At} 
mated the soul of Henry J. finn, who has given birth to a series of co 
uric designs, that almost vie with those of bis great’ Prototy 
| We have four pages covered with “practical wit, and visible puns 
| sketches of life in every vanety of caricature, and the delineation of 
jthe very spirit of mischief. The designs are in general good, and all 
that hamour could supply bas been afforded, to win a laugh from the 
public. Te the lovers of Caricatures, publications must be a greai treat 
and it will be und in exseetlent keeping with the mirth of Chrietmas 


the children of the 


antic, Gnd ans 


We have received some ve ry pretty epecimens of the Almanacs for 
18:32, published by ThomosS: Ash, of Chestout-street, Philadelphia,and 
sold in this eity by Peabody. & Co. of Broadway—their contents are of 
avery usefal and amusing uature 


; the Gentlemen's answering the pur 

pose of a pockel dicti nary, to the offices of the General Government 

| the Army, Navy, d&e., and the Lady's, fulfilling the usual « spectations of 
the lair sex, in comprising erizinal poetry, charades, rebusses, Ac 
We have read the commencement of a poem, entitled Rhodoshake's 

Visit from the Moon, by Arthur Craigengelt, Gent., of which a limited edi 

tion will be issued to the patrlic by Peabody & Co.in the course of the 

neat week, This publication probesses to he a fashionable satire, and t 

judge of its Spirited commencement, and the hameur of its style, the 

pen has fallen inte an able land, who adds ability to the inclination of 
lashing the follies of the day 

\ 

j Mrs. Austin and Mr. Jones have coneluded » brilliant engagement at 
Philadelphia having played Cinderella to many full and fachionabl: 
houses On successive nights Mrs. Austin has pre ceded to Baltimore 
where the pieee las been long in preparation, under the superintendance 
of Mr. Watton, and will be produced on Monday next, the 26th inst 
Mr. Sinclair and Miss Maghes succeed Mrs. Austio and Missdones at 
the Chesnut street Theatre. Mr. Hamblin and Mies Clifton have been 
appearing in tragedy at the theatre in Wetout street, and the successful 
drama, origionlly produced at the Bowery Theatre, called the Water 

| Witch, is about to be produced at that theatre, under the 

| Me Hamblin, 
Mr. Siuclair’s benefit on Wednesday was well and lashionably 
tended, aud the performances went off with great eclat j 

The grand spectacle of Napoleon Buonaparte excites the most un 
qualified approbation and applause. The scene of pessing the Alps is 

| magnificent beyond all former precedent on the New York bamrds. tn 
fact the whole piece and« very department thereof, relects the highest 
eredit on all the parties eoucerned in bringing this gorgeous spectacle 


belore the public ee 
CHRISTMAS. 


The blithe and jocund season, once w eloomed by the waesnil aad the 


direction oft 


hus again er 


,| rived in our own sober days, to be saluted with a eoldness and on 


apathy. forcibly contrasted with the merry but harmless extravaganee 
oft our loreiathers 
In many parts of England. the eve of Christmns ie vet a0 occnsion ot 
prodigio feeti ity : the ashen faggot blazes on the hearth the joke cu 
colates int merry circle, the g me of hot-cockles and the sly trick are 
performed, whilst the ale cap. the substitute for the waseail bowl. is 
blithely passed during the cheerful song, or the wondrous tale. All the 


mteranl fire side 


Catholic question in 1229, and went over to the side of emane ipation, | #Fe Mase mbled on this night, and the cares of a ye ar, all the sorrows of 


and sacrificed a large portion of political and persoval fris ndsbip by s 
doing 


General Santander of Colombia, who, it 


the past, and all the fears tor the future, are dismissed, that nothing may 
interlere with the happiness of the Chriemas Eve é 
The Misietoe is suspended to the beam, and many a forfeit claimed 


will be recollected, was at the lipsof the fair, who has anconsciously placed herself ander its 
banished from the Republic for alleged participation in the conspiracy 


branches; and at midnight the ancient Christinas carol. is chaunted by 


A 5 hy the village choristers, a6 the roceer . : 
against the life of Bolivar, has caused the proceedings of his trial to be y proceed on their noisy mission through 


published with suadry other documents having a general reference to 


the transaction 


but as soon as it falls into our hands, we will give it a carefal examina 


tion, and render Gen. Santander ample justice. 


We have not yet been able to procure the parophiet 


the parish.—In the morning of Christmas day, the church, decked 
with the Ivy and the Holly, receivesa congregation, who, in aceord 
ance with good old custom, awemdle to pay a tribute of thanksgiving 
upon the anniversary of a day sanctified to the Clristian world ; the ser 
| vice over, the sports of the day cominenee of a character correspond 
ing to the habits of the district The ronst beef of Old Englan t and 


In the publications which we have read in some of the public jour-|the Plum Pudding praised in song and story eucceed, and the mirth of 


nals, we lament to perceive that the excuipation of General Santande 


is made to inculpate Bolivar, who is now reposing in histomb. This is 


unfortunate, as it must have a tende ney to arouse the friends of the 


y | Christmos night equals that of Christmas eve 

In the cities and lorge towns of England, we mey look in vain for the 
preservation of the good old customs that prevail in many parts of the 
country. Families assemble and friends meet together it is true, but 


great departed hero, to whom Colombia owes her emancipation from | there is an abeeuce of all the drollery that was wont to characterize 


the Spanish rule. Granting that irregularities took place on the trial 


General Santander, which, however, we co not yet admit, not havin 


read the proceedings, we believe thet no one will pretend to deny that 
the accused owes his life to the hamanity of Bolivar; for it was | the unsettle: 
the hero himself who commuted the sentence from death to banishment 


We had boped that these discussions of the affairs of Colombia were | 


‘or 


“ 


¢| Christmas: the mareh of intellect as it is termed, te a sad opponent to 
the ancient festivities of our ancestors, whieh are banished to make 
way lor the dining room services, and the draw ing- room formalities 

The Christmas in England, this year, will be a dreary one to many 

state of public affairs throws gloom over the whole cower 

try. whilet in many districts the excesses of @ desperate mob have ad 
| ded to the desp mdeney Le\ the season be spent as it may, we heartily 
wirh, in bidding our English friends its happy return, thet the next an 


at an end, for it really seems high time that foreigners ceased to meddie | niversary may witness a return of public order, and public pewce at 


with a subject su complex and perplesing 


General Santander will, iv 


, home, and that a check to licentiows rioters, and lawless depredptors 


| , : nad tasenson, intended byw « igi : 
all probability, be elected President, and we think he returns to his a ae ’ my Sew'untGae. te cnr tates 4 


country with the best inteations, and will do much to restore it to hap- 


tranquillity, 'o be spent in happiness and quiet. To our readers at 
| large we tender the expression of our best wishes on the return of 


piness and tranquillity, for he is confessedly a person of abilities and is | Christmas, and in the words of an old English adage, “ hope that their 


very ,popular 
newspaper discassion 


bia prosper and we think it humane and politic, to suppart,to all reason- | 


The werld can have no wish but to see Colom- 


It is painful, then, to see his name the subject of hearths may prosper.” 





SHOICE ENGLISH PASTRY & CONFECTIONARY, at No. 322 Broad 
way opposite the Cuy Hospital. Mrs. Mathews respectfully informs her 


‘ ‘ h 5 da ‘ 
able extent. the present party in power, because i seems to he the | frrends and the public that she contsmucsio have daily a vamety f oysters, chickens 


jand other Patues ; English mance pies, rich cakes, amd other articles of Pastry 


strongest—and the strongest must be the best, constituted as Colombia , and confectionary of & superior quality. Family prea and cakes made to order 


now is. We had some reliance jn the firmness, liberality, and patriot- 
ism of the present rulers, but confess our hopes are somewhat dashed by | nuine London Fish sauce and ketchup 


amd delivered at any hour. ion medicated Leowenges wlapy dfor the cure of 
| coughs, colds, actdity of the stomach, &-. ExceBent English mustard, and G- 
[Dee 74 
‘ 
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THE ANNUALS—THE LANDSCAPE. 
These besutiful specimens of talent and act are aiready be- 
fore us te announce the of a mew year. We have a few 
weeks ago noticed the ad style in which the Winter's Wreath 


re of wssuring our readers 


was out, and we have now tue _tricacies of the forest. hb 
that hg pd coh Annual, and the Javenile Porget-me-nut are ov less) oo aid be given. Hle haide eoncldaaed how swilt were the movements of 


attractive. The first of these productions is devoted to the delineation 
of the scenery of the South of Europe, and the selections have been 
made with great taste and judgment; the accompanying teat relates to 
the bist of the spot represented, and is exceedingly interesting, espe- 
cially in the gotices of the cities of Florence and Naples, of whieh we 
have several views. taken from different situations. ‘fuere is 4 character 
of usefulness about the Laadscape Annual, which distinguishes it from 
all ite beautiful brotherhood; the historical fragments are so strongly 
recommended to our attention by the appropri te style in which they 
are introduced, and the exquisite engravings by which they are accom- 
panied, that they appear to derive fresh value, and commend additional 
remembrance, and sure we are, that this work bas induced many a 
reader to court the literatare of the continent of Earupe, in order that 
he might become better acquainted with the scenes and circumstances 
of which the Landscape Annual has been, and is so tathful and elegant 
& reporter. : 
Switzerland and the northern districts of Italy were represented in 
the volume of this year; the sunny clime of the South of Europe, bas 
afforded subjects for the painter for the ensuing one, end although the 
mame of Pront has been exchanged for that of Harding, the views are 
all lovely, and almort forbid us naming any one as superior to the rest. 
To our taste the frontispiece “ Milan Cathedral” sorpasses them all, 
but there are many who will prefer the views of Lorrento, Naples, or 
Florence. J 
The following beautiful tale is a tradition in relation to this fine print ; 
MAL A-FEMINA. : 

“Crossing, by means of « small wooden bridge, a rivulet which di 
vides the road, our guide, a clever, intelligent man, was observed to 
cross himself most devoutly; and, supposing that something of local 

tradition was attached to the spot, we demanded of him his reason for 
£0 significant a gesture. ‘This little bridge, sir,’ said he, ‘which we are 
now crossing, is called by the country people, Mal a femina, and with 

reason; for it was once covered with the blood of as fair a girl as 

sun ever shone upon.’ At this intimation our whole party expressed 

& wish to bear the history of an event apparently of so tragic # nature ; 

and, as our guide was nut unwilling to gratify our curiosity, we disposed 
on and about the bridge, to listen to Lis recital. 

“It was a pleasant evening in August: the sun had lost the intensity 
of its heat, the breeze was ruffling the toliage of the surrounding wood, 
and the rivalet was murmuring gently alone beneath us. Leaning 
against an acacia tree, at the foot of the bridge, stood our guide, a tall, 
sonbarnt Balabrian; he was clad in the dress of a roy#! forester; and 
the melancholy expression of his bronzed features, urising from the re- 
collection of the events he was about to relate, lent an interest to the 
scene which we shall not soon forget. We were disposed, as I said, in 
verious attitudes around him. 

“+ Ves. gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I ought to know it well. You see yon- 
der spot'—[pointing to a little dell at a short distance }— it was there, 
eleven years ogo last feast of St. Barnabas, that [ found them, and a ter- 
rible sight it was to come upon so suddenly! and from thence, to this 
very bridge on which you now stand, was all covered with blood’—[the 
eye instinotively followed the direction of bis hand ]-- - but, however, I 
will begin at the beginning, and then you will understand me better. At 
the little town of Altavilla, which perhaps you may know—it is built on 
the side of a mountain not far off here, towards the east—there lived, at 
the time of which [ am speaking, the family of a Neapolitan gentleman, 
of very good estate, and descended from the counts of Montefalcone. 
The old gentieman had a son about three-and-twenty years of age, and 
a daughter only sixteen. He Was a very good old man, uncommonly 
fond of his daughter and his estate—only as proud as Lucifer, of his de- 
scent. The young man was just as proud as his father, without half his 
ee qualities; but the young lady was beloved by every body for her 

indness and charity, and she wasas beautiful as she was good. Manya 
time have I taken her a wounded bird, or a young fawn that had lost its 
dam. and she would tend it like a child. But those were bappy days, 
and few enough she bad of them. 

“Tt so happened, that one of the inmates of the mansion was a young 
man, an orphan, who had heen brought up from childhood by the old 
gentieman, and educated for sume profession or appointment worthy of 
his early and promising talents; but no one knew who he was. He was 




















as handsome and clever» youth as any in the country; and no one | these victims to revenge and pride, that can erase the scene from their 


denew betier bow to pull a trigger, or tackle a wild boar single-handed 
Well, thes? young people were unfortunately thrown a great deul toge- 


ther; for the son was a wild extravagant young man, and passed most of 


bis time at Naples, and the old gentleman was absorbed in books and 
politics; it was therefore no wonder that a romantic passion should 
épring up between them, for the beauty and amiableness of the maiden, 
and the generous and manly character of the yeuth, made them in every 
respect worthy of each otter: in fuct, [never saw a finer pair, nor any 
in whom I took a greater interest. 


* A secret understanding had existed for some time between them, | 


when an explanation was brought about by an order from the old gen- 
tleman to bis protegé to join the Austrian army—the career to which he 
had been early destined. 
of years, was not to be contemplated without passionate emotion. 


| 
“* Perhaps they might never again behold each other, and, in the | 
No means 


meanwhile, she was at the absolute disposal of her father. 


oftces be cagayed lo 
sit them as occasion would permit. Aflectiouately they took their leave 
of their kind benefactor, and with aching bearts, and a foreboding of pe- 


| py 


Such a rude and abrupt dissevering of the ties 


December 25, 





in the meantime with their father, and vi-| 


ril, bent tueir way to Sorrento. 
* *Giacomo was acquainted with every path, and, by following the in- 
d to reach their asylum before the alarm 


bate and revenge ; and little thought that his path, even then, wae track- 
ed by biood-hounds, who were guiding the tell pursuers to their prey. 
The man who opeved the casement of the hermitage was indeed an 
agent of the young count, who had been attracted thither by the sound 
of voiwes, and finding who were within, flew to communicate his intelli- 
gence, aud obtein bis reward. To prevent escape, be placed others 
around to give intelligenee on hie return. 

*** Arming bimsell in haste,and mounting his swiftest horse, the bro- 
ther flew to the hermitage, accompanicd by a desperate Companion, who, 
if report spoke truth, tad more than once Leen engaged in scenes ot 
blood. The scouts at the hermitage placed them in the track, aad, ri- | 
ding at their uimost speed, they were pot long ii overtaking the unhap 








ugilives 
«Phe lovers had by this time traversed the greater part of the forest, 
and had gained that very bridge, when they heard the appalling sounds 
of pursuit. What was the horror of the already fainting Lauretta, on 
turniog, to hehold her brother, his horse wreathed in foam, and bis pal- 
lid countenance but too faithful an index of the emutions ot bis heart! 
By the superior swiftness of his steed be bad far outstripped his com- 
panions, and was there alove to confront them. For a moment the 
blood rushed quickly to the heart of Giacomo, as be bebeld his pursucr ; 
but, ancenscious of crime, and not fearing mortal man, he pleced him- 
self on the briage bs fore his wife and her companion, and boldiy waited 
the event. This wasthe work of aninstant. Riding up to the very foot 
of the bridge, and leaping from his steed. he cried, rushing towards bis 
opponent, ‘ Dog of « pauper! we are well met; is it for such as you to 
dishonour a noble house? Defend yourself, lest L stab you where you 
now stand!’ 

“* Listen but for a moment to what I have to urge,’ cried Giacomo,, 
but he was answered with a deadly thrust from the weapon of bis anta- 
gonist. For a few seconds they were engaged ip desperate strife, but 
the superior address of Giacomo quickly displeyed itself. He bore kis 
abversary backwerd, disarmed him, and forced him on his knee; when 
the dash of a pistol was seen, quickly followed by the report. The 
sword of the youth fell from his grasp, and he reeled gasping against the 
side of the bridge. His wife, who, in the first impulse of terror, was as 
one almost bereft of life, at this dreadful moment seemed to regain al! 
her energies. Rushing to support the dying youth, she covered him with 
her body, and received the blow of @ poniard, dealt by her brother's 
hand, deep in her bosom! *My dear murdered busband!’ were the 
only werds she uttered, as she tell dead on his already lifeless form. 
The ball which pierced the heart of Giacomo was directed by the com- 
| panion of the young count, who arrived at the momeut his patron ap- 
| peared in danger, and risked the shot with so fatal a precision. The 
| assassins, seeing what was “one, and thinking to secure their own safety 
| by the silence of their victims, plunged a sword into the heart of the 
unfortunate Lauretta’s faithful attendant, who, overcome with terror, 
was tying senseless near her murdered mistress. She passed from insen- 
| sibiliyty into death. They then dragged the bodies from the spot on 
which they had fallen, into the dell, and, mounting their horses, flew to 
escape the justice due to their crime. 


{ 





rento, that bis young friends had notarrived. Fearing some mischance, 


our academies, but a most 


“*It wassome days before the monk learned, at his convent at Sor- | 


interesting companion to the Gnished seboley 
who can refer to his astbority with as mach confidence as pleasure. F 
Lifeef Sir loans Neston by De. Broceir,, Nec XX V1 ofthe Family Libre 
a » . No. XXVI of the Family Li 
ry, New-York. J. & J. Harper. + 

We look upon this volume of the Family Library as one of the most 
interesting of the whole series; the name of Newton stands £0 pre-emi- 
nent in the records of philosophy, his discoveries effected such a wonder. 
fal onanes a the aaperetion and pean of astronomical and ma. 
thematical knowledge, and he stands so indisput the 
of the exact sciences ; that a history of his like unde soabesane = 
upon bis labours was imperatively demanded for the use of the li 
world. Dr. Brewster has devoted the exercise of his own brilliant ta- 
lents, toa detail of the pursuits of Newton, displaying from the period 
of childhood the gradual opening of a mind, that was destined at a fy. 
tore day to achieve a triomph, that never could have been contemplated, 
and never can be surpassed. All the discoveries and reasonings of this 
immortal character are reviewed by his biographer, from that of the va- 
rious refrangibility of the rays of light, to the completion of his prin. 
cipia. We cannot resist a quotation from Hume the historian, when 


speaking of Sir Isaac Newton :and its introduction will induce our readers 


to possess themselves of his life. far better than any of our observations: 
* While Newton,” says he “ seemed to draw off the veil from the myste- 
ries of nature, be showed at the same time, the imperfections of the me- 
chanical philosophy, and thereby restored her ultimate secrets from thet 
obscurity in which they had before lain, and in which, without his as- 
sistance, they would probably ever have remained.” 


VRXHE COURT OF FORTUNE, New-York 24th Dee. 1831. tinua: 
of great luck at Schuyler’s, Drawn Numbers of N. Y. totes Cae Ne 12 
drawn l4th Dec, 9, 29, 14, 26, 6, 42, 47, 46, 37, 54. many of the capitals sold 
at Schuyler’s, and among them Ticket No. 6, 37, 54. a prize of $3,000 whick 
was sent by certificate to Virginia. Drawing of N. Y. Lottery’s Extra Clase 
No, 36 for 1831. 49, 14, 50, 16, 34, 28, 3, i8, 20, 52, again in this Lottery 
Schuyler’s customers touched the leaders. Ticket 16, 34, 50, $1,600, 5, 18 $2, 
$1,270 many of $1,060 $500, &c. &e. also sold by Schuyler. 
pF On the tith Janvary next another grand afiaw will de drawn in the City, 
The managers of course Yates & Me. Intyre. The Capitals are brilliant $30 
$10,000 $4,000 &c. gc. and only few Tickets, 48 No, Lottery, 7 drawn ballots, 
Tickets $10. 

icf On the 8th February next a very superior Class, being the last large 
lottery for the present—the prizes are $30,000 $20,000 $10,000 &c. &e. Tickets 
only $8 at my office. 

For the Capitals in the above first rate Lotteries, please be particular to address 
all orders, or otherwise, directed to ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New-York 
who has the privilege of referring to the first houses in the United States, and 
among them the Mapagers, Messrs. Yates and M‘Intyre. 

SS J. SYLVESTER, licensed vender, 130 Broadway, begs to remind his friends 
.. that he continues at his old stand; and that he has no connection with any 
other office, and it is particutarly requested to notice that all orders for pon 4 






Tickets fittt be a hiregsed to me as above. All those who deal with me are 


ted to the Reporter and counterfeit detector, published every Wednesday ; it aleo 
contains the official drawing scheme, and much information. 
The following large lettery will be drawn Jan, 11th. 
New-York Lettery, highest prize 30,000, ‘Tickets $10. 
Jan. 20, Virgmia Lottery, . hep 20,000, 10,000, i "a 
100 o' + « « « 5,000, ' 

Jan, 28, Phila. Lottery,. . ° 40,000, » » a 
Feb. 8th, N. York Lotters, a 


“er bid ue ie be 
My Canadaand al! distant friends will please accept my thanks, for their com 
tinued patronage. No exception shall be wanted on my part to merit a continuance, 
1} Orders by mail will meet the same attention as on personal application, 
8. J. SYLVESTER. 
wAle OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE by public auction, at the sale 
b7 room of the subscribers, on Monday evening the 9th January next, that 








| he instantly sought the old nobleman, and, confessing his share in the 
| wlopement of his danghter, begged to know if they had been intercepted 


by his orders, and what had become of them. The old Neapolitan was | 


| ina state ef anxiety bordering on madness, and now bitterly repented 
| his pride and fatal precipitation in summoning his son. He had heard 
| nothing of him since he left on the fearful night of the pursuit. The 
alarm was quickly spread around; violence was suspected; and the 
country people dispersed themselves among the woods and villages in 
every direction, for miles around, to obtain tidings. it was my fortune 
| first to cross this very bridge. and Lobserved traces of blood, which might, 
| however, have been spilled in the chase ; but my dog instantly set up an 
| unusual cry, and, followingthe track, [had the horror of finding the poor 
unhappy victims lying together, all stained with each other's blood, and 
already beginnin: to decay! ‘They were both buried in one grave, 
| with their faithfal attendant at their feet. The poor monk, with a fal 
ter ng voice, rendered them the last offices of his friendship; and the 
are few amongstthe crowd, who on that day saw the grave close over 








}memory.' And no one who heard the Calah ‘ian repeat that melan- 

choly history, on the very spot where it took place—who witnessed his 

impressive manner, and the mournfnl emphasis with which he concluded 

his tale—~can ever forget the evening he spent in the woods of Persano.” 
JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

The Juvenile Forget-me-not, under the Editorship of Mrs. 8. C Hall, 
is the apprepriate Annual for youth; this lady is admirably qualified for 
| an undertaking which combines so much instruction with amusement, 
for the ease and simplicity of her manner, the total absence of parade 
that would prove startling to the juvenile mind, and the familiarity of 
the illustration, which render herendeavoursto please by herannual tusk as 
| successful as they deserve. ‘The engravings this year are all very good, 
| especially the frontispiece, “the Provence Rose,” and the little tales, 
dialogues, and poems of the most enticing description to the little circle 
| for whem they were composed. We would, in particular, recommend 
| ‘*the Anecd-tes of Birds,” by Mrs. Hall, which concludes the volume; 











were left them but tu fly, and trust to the forgiveness of her parent for | .. sal f the i See tents hel tends 
the future. They ought to have known on how frail a reed they depend- it is an admirable assemblage of most o Seed cae acts that Rave 
ed for support; but youth and nassion blind the senses. The youth, in been observed in the proceedings of the feat 1ered tribe. 
his ramblings amid the neighbouring forests, had formed an acquaintance | ee MUSICAL ANNI ALS 
with a work, who had left his convent, preferring the life of a recluse in The Gem.—This is really a splendid book, full of new songs, 
the woods. He used frequently to bring the old man game, and to do | duetts, waltzes, gailopades, mazurkas, &c. We have original ma- 
him a variety of little kindnesses, which had insensibly stolen on his | sie from Paganini, (together with an admirable likeness of this won- 
love. To the monk did the youth confess their passion, and their fixed | derfal mar, as he appears when leading the Orchestra) Moschelles, 
determination, soliciting him, by all the good offices he had ever ren- Hummel, Herz, Garcia, Malibran, Horn, and others, portraits of Miss 
dered him, and by the love he bore him, to join their bands. This at | Stephens. Mrs. Wood (late Miss Paton), Miss Inverarity, and Mos- 
laet the old man consented to do; and likewise to intercede for them | Chelles, togeth.r with sketches of their professional characters. 
with the father. lo the dead of the night, the young lovers stole forth, | We would direct the notice of our musical friends in particular to two 
accompanied by a devoted female attendant, and, before daylight, they | compositions of Paganini, “the Witch's Dance,” and “the Forest 
reached the hermitage, where the monk bestowed on them the nuptial | Sprite ;” their construction is most singular and wnearthly. The cele- 
benediction, So far all was calm; but, in the delirium of love, little did | brated National Polish chant “ Non, Belle Pole~ne,” which was inter- 
they contemplate the frightful storm, engendered by pride and contemn- dicted from being sung, by the Russian Government, will command a 
ed authority, which was shortly to burst on them in all its horrors. large share of sympathy and attention; awd the Tyrolieane by Beriot 
"+ Tp the morning, the house of the Neapolitan presented a dreadful | will afford one of the best specimens we have seen of the musical style 
acene of commotion. Immediately the flight of bis daughter wes made of the Tyrolese, and forcibly reminds the performer of the “ Minstrels.’ 
known to bim, the old noble became roused to fury. A messenger was The Musical Bijou presents a more humble appearance than the Gem, 
despatched to Naples for his son, and the police of the city were placed | but it contains many pieces from the pens of Horn, Kiallmark, Bishop, 
in active search alter the fugitives, who, it was supposed, had taken re- | Linley, Lee, &c 
fuge within its walls. The son lost no time in attending the sammons of | Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Hemans, Miss M. A. Browne, &c. is perhaps of 
his father, and, although less furious than the latter, it could be easily asuperior description to that contained in the Gem. The embellish- 
seen by his pale cheek and sternly compressed features, that deadly re- | ments are well lithographied. 
venge had taken possession of his heart. The strictestsearch was made | Mr. William Jackson, 71 Maiden Lane, has obligingly furnished us 
at Naples, but in vain; and the brother, fancying their hiding-place might | wi'h an early perusal of the above Annuals. 
be nearer than was supposed, placed spies in every direction, with the 
promise of a large reward for their discovery. 


——- 
CLASSICAL FAMILY LIBRARY 


*** Meanwhile the monk, who was not suspected, concealed the lovers | Classical Family Library, No. V. The works of Sallust in one volume 


in his hermitage, which wes commodious, and, without suffering them 
to stir abroad, brought them news of the proceedings from without. In| From the great excellence of the previous volumes of this depart, 
this maoner many days elapsed; the monk intending, after the first pa- | ment of Harper's Family Library, we are disposed to regard the con- 
foxyem of rage had subsided, to confess to the old nobleman the part he | tinuance of the publication with great favour, and to recommend the 
had taken in the affair, and solicit pardon for the young people. An in-| works most strongly to the public. The volume before us is entitled, 
cident, however. unhappily counteracted bis good intentions. One eve- | uo less from the fame of its great aut’ or, than from the fidelity and ele- 
wing, about eight days after the lovers had become inmates of the bermit- | gance of his translator, to occupy a place, next tothe published volumes 
age, they were seated together, conversing with the monk on their future | of Xenophon and Demecthoute baa we are convinced that if the work 
Prospects, whea they beheld the easement, which had been shghtly | be continued in the same spirit, it will add both to the fame and the pro- 
opened to admit the air. drawn back yy an unknown hand, and a broad | ft of the publishers. The principal work of Sallust was 6 history of 
swarthy face presented itself to their view. An exclamation of joy bars. | the Roman Republic, from the death of Sylla to Catiline’s conspiracy, 
from the lips of the intruder, who at the same moment disappeared. The | but of which we car ‘udge only by its fragments; the only entire 
fovers instantly became stive to the critical position in which they were | composition of this historian remaiing, are, two nieces on tue Jogur- 
: ed. The young man sallied fcrth, but could obtain no trace of the | thine war, andon the Catiline conspiracy. Sallust, however, needed no 
dividual, who they immedintely concluded was some spv employed for | other materials to create an immortality for himself; the skill with 
their detection. Not « moment was to be lost. The monk gave them | which the concise energy of the Latin lenguage is displayed, the vigour 
~ note to the ay votyu of bis convent at Sorrsnte, and bade them hasten | of his sentiment and the force of bis narrative, all place him in the fore- 
thither, where they would at all events be free (rem violeace, His good 


translated by William Rose. New York, J. & J. Harpers. 








The poetry by Bayley, Mrs. Cornwall Barry Wilson, | 


most rank of Historians, and not only render bim a valuableauthor in| 


valuable property in the City of Montreal situated in St. Paul’s-street, be! 
to Robert U. Harwood Esq., now occupied by Messrs. Wm. Smith & Co., Mr. 
Alexander MeKenzic, and Mr. James Connell. The stores, shops, and ware 
| houses, are of the first Class; built of cut stone, covered with tin, and in every 
| way fire-proof—fronting on St. Paul’s-stree, Commissioner’s-street, and St. De- 
| sires-lane—situated inthe centre of all the improvements now im progress. facing 
the New Wharves and Harbour, and forming altogether a most irable invee> 
ment to capitelists.—The above property is-now let for $2,400 per annum, it ia 
capable of being converted into a first-rate Hotel, at a trifling expense, and a more 
eligible situation for that purpose cannot be offered. Plans and specifications of 
the same may be seenat the Counting House of the subscribers, who are pr 
to give every information relative thereto. To be put up precisely at 8 o'clock 
adjudged to the highest bidder. ALEXANDER GREY $ Ce 

Montres|, 7th Deo, 183). 

OR SALE.—A valuable farm 3 1-2 miles from the village of Haverstraw 
{ in the county of Rockland, and state of New-York, con‘aiming near 400 acres 
of wood, plough, and meadow land in proportion, On the premises are three 
dwelling houses, three barns, sheds,smoke-houses, milk-houses, ith’s shop 
end other conveniences; there are also orchards which abound with various 
kinds of fruits; a grist-mill, sawmill and forge on a never failing stream of water 
which is well calculated for any manufacturing purposes that may require sa 
abundance of water power, and offers advantages which few situations surpese ; 
it canbe sold im lots to suit purchasers of sne, two, or three hundred acree——or the 
whole if they choose. Also a valuable wood lot 2 1-2 miles from the above place, 
containing about 300 acres. The purchaser can have with the above 
the farming utensils, oxen, horses, cows, &c. at a fair valuation. The mest ac- 
commodating terms of payment will be given, and all informatio on application te 
the subscriber on the premises at Haverstraw. N.B. An indisputable tite wil 
given by Jonny Tmip.t. 

el DP ym ae * o> ; [Oct. 15—. 

Die H. BURR, No, 189 Broadway, New-York, keeps constantly for sale 

Maps, Atlasses. Kc. 

The Atlas of the state of New-York, cowtaining a Map of the State, and se- 
parate Maps of the several counties, shewing the boundaries of the towns, and a 
the patents and tracts of land, with the subdivision thereof into lets, with Geo 
graphical and Statistical information. 

Published by Simeon De Witt, Surveyer-General, pursuant to an Act of the 
Legislature. Price coloured and bound, $30. 

The New-York State Map, on six sheets, compiled from the above, and publisb- 
ed by the same authority. Price coloured and mounted on rollers, or put up ia 
portable form, 8 dotlars, 

The New-York State Map, on one sheet, on the same authority. Price Colew- 
ed and Mounted §1,50, 

The same on thm paper in pock@form, price 77 cents. 

A Map of the City and Count®@f New-York, and the atijacent country, oa 
2 sheets, yuvlisiegABiy the above authority. Price Colouredand Mounted $4. 

County Maps of the Counties of N. ¥. Price from $1 to §$1,50. 

A new Map of the United States, on four sheets. Pnee Coloured and Mounted 
or portable, $5,00, 

Kiso a general assortment of Maps. 














NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
jShips. Masters. | Days of sailing from\ Days ofsatliing free 
New York. Havre. 
Depeyster, /Feb. 1, Jurel ,Oct. '| Mar.20,July 20,Nev.20 
Clark, | ** 30, ** 30, *% 2) Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec.) 
Robiseen.; ** 20, -* 20, * 23) "310 "10 ' 10 


Old Line—Havre, 
No.2.Chas.Carrol! 
1.Charlemagne, 





Old Line—Heanr if ¥..\J.B. Petl, |March!, July 1, Nov. I "oo "20 " @ 
i 2. Erie, “1 J. Funk, + 30, ** 10, ** 19 May 2 Sept. 1 Jun. 1 
1. Edw .Quesnel. Hawkine ‘+ 20, ** 20, «* 20 -- 18 > 10 - 4 
| OldLine—Francois Ist W.Skiddy |Ap’t. 1,Aug.1,Dee. 1) °° 20 20 

2. France, E. Funk, ** 40, * 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. I Feb. 1 
1. Sully, iW. W. Pell; ** 20, ** 20, * 29 oo 10 ts 10 Y iy 

Ola Line—De Rham |weiderholdt|May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1 20. °° 20 2 
| @. Edw. Bonaffe, |Hathaway | ** 1, ‘* 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar.) 
ae Yrne, | * 80, ** 20, ** 20) 10 "10 =" 0 


} gulumcloske Cabiu to orfrom Havre .one hundred nd forty deliars, incl 
| dit eda bed , wine .andstorer of every deecripts' : 

ON el aee. Rolton Fox k Livingston, MileeR. Burke. 3® Exchange 
Place, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agenisat Havre, Hottinguver 
| & Co. “Nos. t and 2, First and Secoad lines. —Agents,Crassoar & Boyd cornet 
| of Wall and ?earl streets, New York. Agent+etHavre 1. E Queene! Pais 
—2, Rounife. Yoisgerard& Co. Allthere packets take a mailbag locked fra 
he Postt Officer enti 4 ln tak caee—ae mmm 
—NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








“ > 4s mS 
New Yorn. Howe , #*, 16), ** 16, i6, June 3.O gh Y":: 


Days of sailing from | Days ef satling free 
Shipe Masters af fs mt f) noo f 
| o.1.Manchester,  Sketebly Jan. 1, May 1, Sept-t, Peb.16, Junet@, Oct. 
. k, Burdsell, a “s ~~ = ’ " * 
3" Celedenia, Graham, 16, “ 16, * 16, Mar. Hd 1 ,Mew. & 
2 BSheffeld, Hacketa@f, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** 24,' ¢ : a, “~—- 
| 3. Hibernia, Maxwell, Feb. soPage Yi Oct. . ad + pI + . 
Feo. C Allyo, , hers , ’ ’ , 
ewes. Wilson, ** 16, “* 16, ** 16, April ],Aug- a, Deo-t, 
| @. John Jay, Holdrege, ‘' 24, 24," 24, “8 & -- 
1. Pacific, Crocker, Mar. i,July daar Be ee i re Hg “os 
"Napole Smith, . . ee | . ‘ 
3. North De.ciee Macy, ‘* 16, “ 16, “* 16, May 1,8ep- J ‘ 
2. Birmingham, Harris, ** 24, ** 24, ** 24, ¥ 8. ‘ oy aa 
3. Britannia, Marshall Aprill, Aug-1,Dec-t, ~ _ yw os. an 
| 4, Silas Richards, Holdrege, ‘* e, “ 8 &, ’ r 
1. 
2 


os ae i 
_Silwanuasderkios Alles, ss 24, ** O24, 24. A 
puwwage face Cebinte Liverpool gherty guineas: from Liverpeot. thirty-for 


i iption . 
: : lod ag beds, bedding wine andetorerof every dercript a 
ay thy A — pool Tet and 3dLine ny +, Bebeon & Co. 2¢.Lise, We 


James Brown & Co.—apd@th, Cearme, Pit Crary. 
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